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A SLEEP-WALKER’S EXCURSION. 


‘Be sure you look out for Arbet to-night, boys. 
His chain is in the dinner-basket. Lock it around 
the bedpost or something else good and strong. 
Don’t forget!’ Mrs. Batchelder called this 
admonition after us that morning as, seated in 
the old farm wagon, we rattled out of the yard 
and down the road, on our way to the State Fair. 

Arbet was not a dog, however. 

Nearly every community has its peculiar 
individuals; its girl with a birthmark, or its 
stuttering boy, or its youngster with a clubfoot. 
Arbet Batchelder’s infirmity was something not 
quite as palpably physical, but scarcely less 
troublesome; he was an habitual sleep-walker, 
ever after reaching the age of eleven. For five 
or six years his exploits aided materially to 
enliven the very rural quiet of his native place. 

The Batchelders lived half & mile distant from 
us. One morning, in summer, my cousin Addison 
and myself, who slept in a second-story chamber, 
waked to find that Arbet had joined us in the 
night and was soundly asleep across the foot of 
the bed! The chamber window was open, but as 
there was no ladder, we came to the conclusion 
that he had entered the house from below, 
some time in the night, and come up-stairs. 

Usually, however, he returned home, after his 
nocturnal walks, either of his own accord, or led 
by his good genius, and rarely remembered 
anything concerning them in the morning. 

On another occasion when there had been talk 
at home of destroying the chimney-swallows’ 
nests in the chimney, on the previous evening, 
Arbet was heard on the house roof, at dead of 
night. His father ran out-of-doors and saw him 
in the very act of lowering himself into the 
chimney, which was a large one. Incautiously, 
Mr. Batchelder shouted to him by name, at which 
Arbet dropped suddenly down the chimney. 
They heard a rumbling noise, followed by doleful 
yells. He had slid down where the flues separated 
and stuck fast there, in the narrower aperture. It 
was necessary to procure ropes and summon the 
neighbors to assist in hauling him out at the top. 
He wa rescued somewhat bruised and grazed, 
and also very sooty. 

One autumn, eight or ten of us boys resolved to 
organize a ‘‘brass band,”’ and procured a few old 
wind instruments. A few nights later the neigh- 
borhood was roused from sleep by dissonant 
*“toots’’ along the highway. It was Arbet, 
abroad in his sleep, tooting, after the manner of a 
bandsman, on the family dinner-horn. 

Shortly afterward he fell down-stairs at home, 
while walking one night, and knocked out two of 
his front teeth. His good genius seems to have 
failed him that night. 

These are but stray examples of his exploits. 
Often he went to the barn and fed the cattle, 
sometimes ascending a ladder to the haymow 
and throwing down fodder with a hay-fork. At 
length, fearful lest he might fatally injure himself 
on his excursions, his parents devised a kind of 
anklet and chain, which was put on his leg and 
padlocked to a staple in his bedpost every night. 
His brother, who occupied a room with him, 
reported hearing Arbet ‘‘jabbering’’ and tugging 
at the chain, as often as every second night, on an 
average; but that after a few vigorous kicks and 
struggles, he would creep into bed again. 

But the most laughable instance of Arbet’s 
infirmity—for such we must term it—occurred on 
this trip of ours to the State Fair. There were 
four of us in the wagon. Besides Addison and 
myself, Arbet’s brother Alfred accompanied him. 
The distance which we had to drive that morning 
was twenty-six miles. We set off very early, and 
in consequence had slept but little. 

The next night, which we spent at a cheap 
lodging-house near the Fair Grounds, was also, 
for the most part, a sleepless one, on account of 
two noisy, semi-intoxicated fellows in the room 
adjoining ours. The rooms communicated by a 
door which could not be locked; and we were 
unable to prevent our boisterous neighbors from 
visiting us at intervals during the entire night. 
There was little necessity for the chain and anklet 
that night. 

In consequence of all these vigils, added to the 
excitements of the Fair, we found ourselves 
exceedingly sleepy on setting off for home at two 
o’clock the following afternoon. The weather 
was sultry. We could scarcely keep’ our eyes 
open; and after driving for five or six miles in 
real misery from drowsiness, we agreed to stop at 

“an isolated barn in a meadow beside the road, and 

take a nap on a pile of hay. It was a secluded 
place, well adapted for a snooze; and we lay 
down without so much as a thought of Arbet’s 
fetter, and fell asleep immediately. 

Perhaps we slept an hour, when Addison waked 
and at once roused the rest of us. 

‘*Arbet’s gone!” he exclaimed. 

We knew what that meant, and rose hurriedly 
to make search, with self-reproach and foreboding. 

His mother had bidden us not forget, but we 
had forgotten. 





Aiat was not in the barn; and at first we ran 
along the highway toward home, thinking that he 
might, perhaps, have set off in his sleep in that 
| direction; but a man whom we chanced to meet, 


described on the road that way. 


old barn and along the road as we had come, 
looking sharply on all sides. It may be that we 
ran for half a mile, passing two or three small, 
new houses, occupied by French-Canadian immi- 
grants. 

There was a brook here and many black alder 
bushes; and chancing to glance up a narrow lane 
among the bushes, a little way beyond the houses, 
I caught sight of Arbet, bareheaded, with a long 
alder stick in his hand, driving before him an 
immense black sow and a litter of little pigs! 

He was not alone. Stealing along, a few steps 
behind him, was a small, shock-headed French- 
man and his wife, or at least a woman much like 
him in appearance. We then remembered seeing 
the sow and pigs beside the road and speaking of 
them when we drove past. 

“It was that which put it into his head,” 
whispered Alfred. 

“He thinks he is driving those pigs to the 
Fair,” Addison whispered, shaking with laughter. 
“But what do you suppose the little Frenchman 
thinks about it?” 

In much amusement, as well as astonishment, 
we followed on after this oddly-assorted party, to 
see what would come of it, keeping out of sight 
in the crooks of the bushy lane. It appeared to 
me then that I had never seen anything one-half 
as comical before. 

The black sow and pigs evidently belonged to 
the little Frenchman and his wife; and they could 
not understand what sort of robber Arbet was; 
for without paying the least attention to them, of 
course, he was plodding slowly forward, steering 
the pigs along with his stick, muttering ‘‘Whee! 
whee!’"’ The little Frenchman and his wife 
followed, craning out their necks and peeping at 
him. 

Presently the Frenchman came close up behind 
Arbet, and peered around to look in his face. Then 
he whispered excitedly to the woman; and she in 
turn crept up and peeped around into his face. 
Then they whispered together again, plainly 
much puzzled. 

At length the little Frenchman stole up behind 
him again and yelled ‘‘Sacre!’’ at the top of his 
lungs, in Arbet’s very ear. 

The effect was singular. The boy dropped to 
the ground as if shot, and for a moment did not 
appear to move. This frightened the little 
Frenchman and his wife. Perhaps they imagined 
that they had thrown him inte a fit, for they 
turned and came scurrying down the lane. Out 
of sport we three boys now jumped out of the 
bushes in front of them and shouted ‘Stop!’ 

Instead of stopping, they darted off aside 
among the alders, and ran like two wild deer! 

By this time Arbet had risen to his feet, awake, 
and followed us humbly back to the barn. He 
had no remembrance how he came there, and was 
wholly at a loss to understand our laughter. 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS HORSES. 


Napoleon was an ungraceful rider, and none 
too sure of his seat, for which latter reason the 
most extreme care was taken that any horse he 
was to mount should be thoroughly broken. The 
grooms accustomed it to receive without a move- 
ment all manner of startling experiences. It was 
beaten about the head; pistols were fired close to 
its ears; drums were beaten; flags were waved 
before its eyes; packages, and even sheep and 
poultry were thrown between its legs; in short, it 
was thoroughly broken, that the imperial neck 
might be safe. 


The emperor was particular, too, about the 
beauty of his horses. In the last years of his 
reign he rode none but Arabians. One of these, 
named Styrie, he rode at the battle of Marengo 
and over the Great St. Bernard. That, he 
thought, was glory enough for one horse, and he 
took measures that it should pass the rest of its 
days in peace and luxury. 

Another of his Arabian horses was celebrated 
for the change that came over it when Napoleon 
appeared. Ordinarily, it was hard to see the least 
grace or beauty about it; but when it heard the 
drums beating on the field, the signal of the 
Emperor’s presence, it lifted its head proudly, 
stamped, and no sooner was its imperial rider in 
the saddle than it became one of the handsomest 
horses ever seen. 
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AMICABLE DUELS. 


Duels were very prevalent in Ireland in the last 
century. J. Roderick O’Flanagan mentions two 
duels which ended amicably. 


Curran was once challenged by Egan. On the 
ground, Egan complained that the duel would not 
be fair; ‘‘for,”’ said the burly member, “‘I am as 
big as a haystack, and you, Curran, are not a 
fourth of my size. 

“Then,” said Curran, “we will remedy that a 
little. Let my size be chalked on your big body, 
and any hits outside the line shall not count.” 

This ludicrous mode of arranging a duel so 
— Egan that there was no interchange of 
shots 

At another hostile meeting one of the duellists 
took up his position on a highroad neara mile- 
stone. He soon observed his antagonist deliber- 
ately walking away. 

‘*Where are you going, sir ?’’ he called, eg 

“Oh, only to the next mile-stone,”’ was the cool 


reply. 
A laugh ended the duel. 
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| while the eighth and last member of the family to 
MISS SPARHAWK’S CHERRIES. be accounted for was solemnly engaged in the | before a neat little white house, and taking his 


, manufacture of mud pies. | cherries from the wheelbarrow in the best-looking 

A small Gitt throws great Light en a Boy's “Do you think there’d be any harm in my | box, he cautiously opened the gate and tiptoed up 
E selling the cherries, if those city folks would take | the narrow gravel walk. 

By Elizabeth L. Gould. "em ?”’ inquired George. “She’s at the post-office, 1 know, for I saw her 


| ‘What harm could there be?” replied Mrs. | go just before I started,’’ he half-whispered. ‘I 

“1 s’pose I might, but I don’t feel to,” said Miss | Willett, peevishly. ‘‘She gave ’em to you, you | reckon she'll be pleased when she finds "em; and 
Sparhawk. Her forehead was creased into many | said; told you we could have ’em all; and I don’t | I reckon she’ll see I haven’t forgot how kind she’s 
wrinkles, and her eyes were squinted until they | want ’em here, making the children sick all round. | been to our folks.” 
almost closed, as she stood peering up into her Do what you want to, and don’t bother me.” He laid the box down on the doorstep, and 
great cherry-tree. | George turned away. He knew the baby was | taking a crumpled piece of paper from his pocket, 

“] sha’n’t get any good of ’em, anyway,” she | heavy and the day was hot. His mother was | he smoothed it out as well as he could, and spread 
continued, as if reasoning with herself, ‘‘and last | tired, no doubt, but she was almost always good- | it over the box, tucking it in round the edges. 
year and year before there were On the paper was written in large, 
hardly enough to pay for the pick- irregular letters, ‘A Pressent from 
ing, and they would consider ‘em F George Willett to Miss Martin.” 
areal treat,—I haven’t any doubt When this had been accom- 
about that,—but there! I said plished, he hurried down the 
I’d never give that Willett family gravel walk, and seizing his wheel- 
a namable thing. I’m just sure barrow, flew off down the road as 
"twas that boy of theirs that took if he were pursued. 
off my gate last Fourth of July, At just about that time Miss 
and he’d have to be the one to Martin was hesitating in front of 
pick ’em. No, I shall tell Peter Miss Sparhawk’‘s house. 
to keep a sharp lookout for that “Yes, I will ask her,’’ she said 
Willett boy while I’m gone. I'd to herself. ‘She isn’t very pleas- 
rather the robins would have ’em ant company of late years, but I 
any day.” presume it’s her rheumatics that 

Miss Sparhawk turned her back have soured her, and there’s no- 
on the great black cherry-tree, and body else to ask her if I don’t.” 
holding up her skirts carefully, She went around to the kitchen 
picked her way through the wet door and knocked. Miss Spar- 
grass back to the flagstones that hawk answered the knock after a 
led to the kitchen door. 

“IT almost wish I hadn’t gone to 
church yesterday,”’ she grumbled, 
as she stood a moment at the 
threshold of the kitchen. ‘What 
has ‘do unto others’ got to do with 
it, anyway, that it keeps running 
in my head so? J shouldn’t want 
to climb a tree and—but there! 
Ellen Sparhawk, don’t be a hypo- 
crite besides being ugly! You 


in a piece of calico, and she had a 
broom in her hand. 

“Good morning!"’ said she. 
“You see I’m sweeping.” 
“Oh, | wasn’t meaning to stop,’’ said rosy-faced 


step up to my house to tea to-night. I know 
you’re going off early in the morning, and I 
thought likely you might be glad to be saved 
cluttering up with dishes to-night, and you ought 
might just as-well own that you to have a good meal. I can’t promise you any- 
know what that text means, but thing extra, but I should be pleased to have you 
you don’t choose to do it. You “1 sha’n't get any good of ‘em, anyway.” come.”’ 

don’t intend to do a good turn to “ “I reckon I will,’’ said Miss Sparhawk, shortly, 
that Willett boy, and you won’t, so there now!’’| natured. He went back to his picking, and at | with a slight flush on her thin cheeks. ‘I haven’t 

Miss Sparhawk put her hand on the knob of | last had the satisfaction of feeling sure that not a | had an invitation out to tea for some time.” 


the kitchen door. Then she turned quickly | cherry within scrambling distance was left on the! “All right, then,’’ said Miss Martin, cheerily, | 


around, and gathering up her skirts again, picked | tree. | and went away. 
her way across the wet grass to the fence. ‘“‘There’s one, two, three big boxes, and one,| About five o’clock, Miss Sparhawk came out of 


“George Wiilett!’’ she called, sharply. ‘‘George! | two, three, four middling-sized ones, and one, two, her kitchen door, and locking it, put the key in | 


George Willett!” three, four, five small ones,’ he reckoned, as he | her pocket, after giving the door a shake to make 
At the third call a small, thin boy appeared | arranged the boxes on the wheelbarrow, and took | sure it was fast. 


from a dilapidated barn on the other side of the | up the handles, preparatory to starting off. “I | Just a little way beyond the Willett house, she | 


road, and walked slowly across to Miss Spar-| should think there must be almost six quarts. | saw George playing ball in the road with several 
hawk. They’ll have a measure down at the city folks’s, | smaller members of the family. 

“George,” she said, still sharply, ‘if you’ve a| for they always measure off Johnny Perkins’s| ‘Did you make out to get enough cherries to 
mind to climb my cherry-tree, you can have the | berries, I’ve heard him tell. | pay you for picking ?”’ she asked, in a tone some- 
cherries to take home.” She faced toward the| ‘Six quarts at twelve cents a quart would be— | what less stern than usual. 
house again, and prepared for her third flight | seventy-two cents. Crickey!” ejaculated the little, ‘‘Yes’m,’’ responded the boy, joyfully, suspend- 





through the grass. boy, and then he trudged away with his wheel-|ing his game for a 
“Ail of them, ma’am ?’’ exclaimed the boy, in | barrow. |moment, and hurry- 
evident amazement. It was about half a mile down the dusty road | ing up to her. ‘I sold 


“*Yes,”’ replied the spinster, shortly. ‘I reckon, | to the ‘city folks’s,’”’ and George’s face was | five quarts to the city 
with the size of your family, there won’t be any | pretty red by the time he drew up at the kitchen folks down at the Cor- 


too many for you.” door of the big house. | ners, and I’m going to 
Then she left him, and hurried back to the *“‘Would you feel like buying some cherries this | give the money to my 
house. morning ?”’ he inquired soberly of the pleasant- | mother to help get 


“‘There,’’ she said, as she closed the kitchen | faced cook who came to the door. 
door with a bang, “I don’t know now but I’ve “Tl see,” said the cook, and disappeared, 
been a fool! More’n likely he’ll steal some apples | presently returning with her mistress. 
to pay for my giving him the cherries. But he’s| ‘Oh, what beauties!” she exclaimed, as she 
a kind of a smallish boy to have carried off that | caught sight of the cherries. “I'll take them all. 
gate. I wonder —” here she stopped short. How many have you?” 

“Take the ladder out of my shed, for mercy *I don’t know, ma’am; I thought you’d meas- 
sakes!’ screamed Miss Sparhawk, hurrying to | ure ’em, maybe,” replied the little boy. ‘I should 
the door, as she saw through the kitchen window | like to sell ’em all excepting one quart, if you 
& strange, gymnastic attempt of the Willett boy, | please, ma’am. I want to save that for a 
which had landed him on his head. “I didn’t | present.” 
calculate to have you break your bones on my| “Indeed!” said the lady, with a smile. ‘Well, 
premises !’’ Hannah will measure them, and save a quart for 

She shut the door again, and pulled down the | you. How much are they ?”’ 
curtain of the window that faced toward the “Twelve cents,’’ responded George, with his 





About half-way back to his own home he stopped 


moment. Her head was tied up| 


Miss Martin, hastily. <‘‘I just came to ask you to | 









calculated to,” thought Miss Sparhawk, with a 
| grim smile; ‘five quarts! There haven’t been so 
many on the old tree since I can recall. I think 
*twould have been sort of natural for that boy to 
fetch me a few of them; but there, I suppose he’s 
so fraid of me he wouldn’t dare to.” 

“T haven't got much of a spread, you see,’’ said 
Miss Martin, as she led her guest out into her neat 
little dining-room, “‘but there is one thing I’m 
anticipating you'll enjoy, and that’s this cherry- 
pie.” 

“Why, I haven’t seen a pie like that since Sister 
Lucy went away!’’ exclaimed Miss Sparhawk, 
who had thawed out greatly during an hour’s talk 
over old times with cheery little Miss Martin. ‘TI 
didn't know you had a cherry-tree on your place. 
I used to make pies like that before my hands got 
so stiff. I reckon it'll taste real old-timey.’’ 

“I haven’t got any cherry-tree,”’ said Miss 
Martin, ‘“‘but I found a box of big cherries on my 
doorstep when I got home this noon, that that 
little Willett boy had left here, for a present to 
me! He’s the most grateful boy that ever I saw. 
I haven’t done anything for his folks worth men- 
tioning, but he’s always offering to run errands 
and so on, because he thinks I’ve been kind to 
“em. 

‘Nobody could help liking that boy,’’ went on 

Miss Martin, with a smile; ‘he’s such an old 
piece, and he looks after that family just as if he 
was the father of it. But, land! I needn’t tell 
you, living right opposite to ‘em, as you do. Of 
course you’ve seen him sawing and splitting, and 
doing all the work that that shiftless father of his, 
| that’s always hanging round the store, ought to 
do.”’ ° 

“T haven't ever seen much of him, except play- 
ing on the road once in awhile of an afternoon,” 
said Miss Sparhawk, with some constraint. ‘You 
know I live in the back part of my house mostly, 
now I’m alone.” 

“Well, I’m glad to know the boy ever gets time 
to play,” said Miss Martin, heartily. ‘Only 
eleven years old, and out plowing like a man on 
Marvin Jones’s land this spring! And he’s just 
as pleasant to those six-year-old twins as if they 
were good-tempered children, which they are not! 
Somebody must have given him these cherries, 
and here he’s brought em to me. Have a piece 
of the pie now. I'm afraid I got the crust just 
a mite stiffer ’n usual.” 

Miss Sparhawk was silent during the next few 
moments, as she ate the generous piece of pie. 

“It's as good as I ever tasted,”’ she said, finally ; 
and then the talk turned to other subjects. 

As she was putting on her things to go home 
that evening, Miss Martin pressed a flat package 
into her hand. 

“It's the rest of that pie,”’ she said. “It’s 
come over me that you must have been the one to 
give George Willett those cherries, only you didn’t 
want totell me. I hope you'll find it'll relish well 
in the morning. Don’t say a word; I want you 
shou'd have it."’ She took the parcel silently, and 
bestowed on Miss 
Martin an awkward 
kiss which much sur- 
prised the cheery little 
woman. 

“T hope you'll have 
a pleasant trip,”’ she 
said, as her guest start- 
ed down the gravel 
walk ; “and oh! I for- 
got to tell you that 
Brother William’s two 
boys have owned up 
to being the ones that 
took off so many 
folks’s gates Fourth 
of July. They’re aw- 
ful pranky boys, but 
I guess they won’t 
do it again; William 
gave ‘em a regular 
talking to.” 

“Good night,’’ said 


’ 


’ 


cherry-tree. Then she went on with her morn- | eyes fixed on the quart measure, which Hannah Miss Sparhawk stood watching him. Miss Sparhawk, a 


ing’s work. | brought out with a great bowl. He had not 

About two hours later little George Willett | realized that a quart measure was so large. His | her bonnet, so she can go to meeting; she’s wanted 
trundled a wheelbarrow out of the dilapidated | own quart was measured out first, and then it | one ever so long.” 
barn across the road to Miss Sparhawk’s. He appeared that there were more than five quarts of “Sold ’em!”’ ejaculated Miss Sparhawk, staring 


had been picking steadily, and there was a row of | cherries beside. at the boy; then she moved on up the road. 
wooden boxes of different sizes against Miss| ‘We'll call it five quarts,” said the little fellow,| It was one of her misfortunes that she did not 
Sparhawk’s fence. soberly ; and he took out a piece of thick paper | realize how stern her ordinary expression was. 


Once he had gone into the kitchen, where his | from his pocket and wrapped his sixty cents in it| ‘1 guess she’s mad at me again,” thought poor 
mother was languidly rocking the new baby. | with shining eyes. Then he said, ‘‘Good morning, | George, looking after the gaunt figure ruefully. 
Five of the small Willetts had gone off berrying, | and thank you, ma’am,” and trudged away again. “I’ve been doing more of a good turn than I 








slight huskiness in 
| her tone, and then she walked briskly away. 
‘I’m a hateful, mean old thing!’’ she kept repeat- 
jing to herself, as she walked home in the soft 
|moonlight. ‘That's just what I am—a hateful, 
| mean old thing!” 

As she reached her own door, a small figure 
| rose from the doorsteps, and George Willett, with 
| a disconsolate face, confronted her. 
| “If you please, Miss Sparhawk, here is the 
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sixty cents that I got for the cherries this morning,” | had shown herself a rather indifferent naval 
‘Mother said she | officer. 


said he, holding out his hand. 
didn’t take notice how much I said I’d got this 
morning, for she was tired, but she says of course 


you didn’t caleulate on there being enough to sell, | hope!’’ interposed Admiral Eddie. ‘Now listen; 


and so the money belongs to you, and I’m very 
sorry I kept it.” 

Miss Sparhawk made no motion toward the 
outstretched hand. 


‘You didn’t sell all the cherries, did you ?”’ she | 
inquired, with a searching look at the boy, as she | 


fumbied in her pocket for the key. 
‘‘Not—quite—all,’’ stammered the boy. 
‘Eat ’em yourself ?’’ queried Miss Sparhawk, 


as she fitted the key in the lock, and opened the | 


door. 

‘‘No’m!”’ said the little fellow, looking away 
from Miss Sparhawk’s steady gaze. 

“You come in here with me," said Miss Spar- 
hawk, as she opened the door, and half-pushed 
the boy into the room, before her. ‘Wait till I 
light the lamp,’” she commanded. 

‘‘Now,”’ said she, when she had put the lighted 
lamp on the table, and drawn up one of the chairs, 
‘do you sit down there, and eat what’s in that 
parcel.”” She unwrapped the cherry-pie as she 
spoke. 

‘You needn’t explain anything to me—I know 
all abont it,”’ she continued. ‘All I’ve got to say 
is, do you eat that pie, and then take home that 
money to your mother, and tell her I’ve had my 
pay for the cherries another way; and—and— 
don’t you ever dare to be afraid of me again!” 
finished Miss Sparhawk, with a strange working 
at the corners of her mouth. ‘I aint much more’n 
half as cross as I look and sound.” 

When her small visitor had left off wondering, 
and begun on the pie, Miss Sparhawk stood 
watching him with grim delight. 

“There,” said she, when the last morsel of 
crust had disappeared, ‘‘now you can run home. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if when I got back from 
my trip I made an engagement with you to do odd 
jobs for me. A boy comes in handy, if he’s a 
handy boy!” 

Then Miss Sparhawk and her guest shook hands. 
He departed after a quaint expression of his 
thanks, and she sbut up her house for the night. 

She went off early the next morning. She was 
not gone as long as she had expected. 

“I’ve got a neighbor that needs looking after,”’ 
she explained to her niece. 

The morning after her return, the blinds of the 
parlor, which had been closed for two years, were 
thrown open, and Miss Sparhawk looked across 
at the Willett house. 

“George!"’ she called, ‘George Willett!”’ as 
she caught sight of a thin little boy, “I’ve got a 
job for you, if you can spare me a half-hour.” 
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A MIDSUMMER TURKEY. 
Admiral Eddie’s unexpected Dinner, and its wnexpected 
Guest. 





Boom! 

‘‘Ranged in line of battle three miles from shore, 
the White Squafron bombarded the massive stone 
fortress which guarded the approach to the enemy’s 
harbor. A terrific, stunning roar; a vast cloud 
of smoke which seemed to envelop the whole 
squadron; a mighty concussion which flattened 
down the long, swelling waves motionless told 
that the New York had fired one of her terrible 
thirteen-inch rifles. Five seconds later officers 
watching intently through their marine glasses 
from the vessel’s quarter-deck, saw a sudden 
whirl of dust and débris, and heard presently the 
faint responsive roar of the bursting shell, as it 
plunged furiously through the redoubt, carrying 
devastation and death into the midst of the doomed 
foe.”’ 

Such, in substance, was Admiral Eddie Golf’s 
account of the affair, recited in pompous tones, 
accompanied with dramatic gestures, to an 
audience of three—Commodore Harry Cone, 
Commander Alice Cone and Ensign Mary Golf. 

Admira) Eddie stood knee-deep in the water of 
Taylor’s Pond. “His trousers were rolled up as 
near to the waist-line as he could get them. 
Around him he mustered a fleet of five vessels, 
each mounting a battery of corn-cob guns, which 
banged, boomed, and occasionally fizzed, when 
the firecracker, which served as ammunition, 
proved to be defective. 

‘‘Now then, Ensign Mary Golf, why don’t you 
pull the Boston around so that she can fire? Don’t 
you see the flagship signalling you? Why don’t 
you obey orders ?’’ cried Admiral Eddie to his 
sister, who stood on the bank towing the Boston. 

‘Here, let me show you how to fire,”’ said the 
admiral. He touched a match to a firecracker 
almost hidden from view in the muzzle of the 
cruiser’s largest corn-cob cannon. 

Bang! A shower of fragments from the ex- 
ploded gun filled the air, and a great dusty-brown 
grasshopper, which for several minutes had sat 
on the breech of that particular gun, darted off 
aslant, butting his head against Commander Alice 
Cone’s nose. 

“Oh!” cried Alice, almost dropping her doll 
into the water. ‘That stupid grasshopper bunted 
his head against my nose. I don’t feel like playing 
war any more.” 

She dropped the string with which she had been 
towing the Baltimore, waded ashore, and began 
to draw on her stockings. 

**I don’t think I care to play any more, either,”’ 
said Ensign Mary Golf, who, it must be confessed, 








“Say, now, Mary Golf, you’re not going to 
desert your colors right in the thick of the fight, I 


you'd better do what I wanted you to do in the 
first place: take off your shoes and wade. I'll 
make you a commodore if you will.” 

This offered promotion failed to tempt Mary. 
‘IT must go and see about dinner,”’ she said. 
«Here comes Will Ennis; let him take my place.” 

Admiral Eddie was restrained from protesting 
further by an extraordinary attraction which Will 
held up to view as he approached. It was a real 
pistol-barrel mounted as a cannon on a block. 











Admiral Eddie g@ the Attack. 

“Oh say, hold on!’’ cried the admiral, as Will 
was aiming his cannon for a shot at the fort. 
‘Here comes Zeb Newton’s big turkey gobbler, 
strutting along with his tail spread out as big as 
an umbrella. He’s coming right toward the fort. 
What do you say to giving him a shot ?”’ 

“Shoot Zeb Newton’s turkey? Not much will 
I! Why, Zeb would skin us alive!’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to hurt him; only to scare 
him,”’ Eddie explained. “You don’t think it 
would kill him, do you ?”’ 

‘Well, I should say it would! It’s loaded to 
the muzzle. I’m going to stand behind that tree 
there and fire it with this string,’’ said Will, tying 
the string to the trigger. ‘I wouldn’t wonder if 
she explodes.”’ 

No one could tell exactly how it happened; it 
must have been that one of the boys caught his 
foot in a loop of the string, for suddenly there 
was a tremendous bang! Amid the screams of 
the girls, and before the smoke had half cleared 
away, Will Ennis exclaimed, excitedly, ‘‘What 
did I tell you? She’s burst, sure enough!” 

Then, as they all ran forward to examine into 
the extent of the disaster, boys and girls stopped 
in sudden amazement at sight of the turkey, flut- 
tering feebly on the grassy sward. The next 
moment he rolled over upon his back, and 
remained quiet. 

‘“What—what does that mean?” cried Eddie. 
“The cannon wasn’t aimed toward him. 
What killed him ?”’ 

‘‘What killed him ?’’ echoed Will, who 
had run around the pond and picked up 
the turkey, ‘This killed him, I imagine,” 
and he pulled a large fragment of the pistol- 
barrel from the turkey’s breast. “I say, 
girls and boys, this is a pretty tight fix 
we've got ourselves into. Who's going to 
be the one to tell Zeb Newton? He'll never 
believe we didn’t do it on purpose, no matter 
what we say.” 

An earnest conference followed, in which 
the girls were eagerly entreated to try to 
think of some means for relief. It seemed 
that Mr. Zeb Newton enjoyed a very doubt- 
ful reputation for magnanimity among the 
children of the neighborhood. He was re- 
garded as a hermit and a misanthrope. 
Rumor gave out that he had fitted up a 
torture chamber in his cellar for boys who 
stole his fruit. 

“And my mother says he’s eccentric, 
whatever that means,” said Harry Cone. 
“One day I lost a ball over his orchard 
fence, and while I was hunting for it he 
came out of his barn and looked dread- 
fully steady at me. You don’t catch me 
going anywhere near him!” 

“And once I went by where he was 
setting out a rose-bush, and he called out, ‘How 
d’ye do, Susie?’ and my name isn’t Susie,” said 
Alice. ‘And then when I looked the other way, 
he said, ‘Don’t you want a bunch of posies ?’ 
And I know he just did it to tease me, because he 
saw I was afraid. I tell you, I ran away pretty 
quick.” 

“You don’t catch me going to tell him about 
his turkey, for I just know I’d stand a fine chance 
of spending a night in hisdungeon!’’ cried Eddie. 
‘‘Why, only last week my mother sent me on an 
errand, and as I went along by his orchard fence 
his dog Sport, who is twice as big as our Carlo, 
jumped over the fence and came growling and | 











suddenly he pitched onto Sport, and chased him 
clear back into Zeb’s barn. Then Carlo came 
back to me, and Zeb threw a potato at Sport in a 
real angry way. I think he thought it was Carlo, 
or else he meant to have me understand that he 
would like to have hit me, if I had been near 
enough.” 

*“‘But now the question is, what are we going to 
do about the turkey ?”’ said Will. ‘‘My idea is 
to take up a collection and pay for it. Let's see 
what we can do.” 

A search through pockets for pennies destroyed 
their hopes of raising an amount sufficient to meet 
Mr. Zeb Newton’s presumed demand. Twenty- 
two cents made up the amount. 

“Oh pshaw! that isn’t a quarter 
enough. I wish Zeb Newton had 
kept his old turkey at home!’’ cried 
Eddie, petulantly. He seized the 
turkey and was about to throw it 
into the pond, when Mary interposed : 

“Stop, Eddie! I have a plan. 
Let’s roast the turkey, first of all. 
Then this afternoon, when I drive to 
town after papa and mamma, I’ll 
take it to Gilmore’s restaurant, and 
I shouldn’t wonder a bit if he would 
give me a dollar for it. And then 
we'll pay Mr. Newton.” 

‘Hurrah, that’s a splendid plan!’’ 
cried Eddie, enthusiastically. ‘And 
I tell you, Will Ennis, Mary knows 
how to roast a turkey, if she is only 
thirteen years old!” 

“I don't believe turkeys are good 
to eat this time of year,” Will ob- 
jected. 

“T’'d like to know why not!”’ said 
Eddie. ‘If chickens are good, why 
shouldn’t turkeys be? Just you 
come along and help us pick him 

You’re the one that got us into this 


now. 
scrape 

It was no child’s play to scald, pluck and dress 
the heavy fowl. Then it took so long to roast him 
that it was far past their usual dinner hour when 
they at last sat down to the plain dinner of corned 
beef and boiled potatoes which Mary prepared 
after she had got done with the turkey. Alice, 
Harry and Will remained by invitation, to dine 
with Mary and Eddie. 

“Oh dear, that gobbler smells awfully nice! I 
wish we could eat him ourselves,” said Eddie, 
gazing longingly at the turkey resting in a platter 
on the window-sill. 

“I wish we could,” sighed Mary, wiping her 
hot face. ‘I think some one ought to pay me a 
dollar for all the hard work I’ve had roasting 
him.” 

“So I think,’’ seconded Alice. ‘At all events, 
I think we might have a little slice apiece, for all 
our trouble.”’ 

‘““Now why can’t we all have a little bit,’’ said 
Eddie. ‘‘Why not slice him down and sell him in 
that shape? Goodness knows he’s big enough to 
supply the whole country.” 

Before any one could challenge this extraordi- 
nary statement, a heavy step sounded on the 
veranda. Mary rose hastily to see who was 
coming. Then the others, who were looking 





inquiringly toward her, saw her cheek suddenly 
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Zeb Newton looks in 


blanch, and a look almost of terror come into her | 
eyes. She drew back from the open door, and a 
face which they all instantly recognized peered in 
through the half-closed shutters of a window. 
It was Zeb Newton’s! | 
‘*Well, eating your dinner, you younkers are, I 
see,”’ he said, placing his elbows on the window- | 
sill and gazing about him leisurely—and rather | 
sternly, too, the children would have declared with | 
one voice, if they had dared speak their thoughts. 
“Guess I’ll come in, there being no dissenting 
voice,” he added. In he came, through the 
window, and coolly helped himself to a chair, 
before any one of the shrinking and thoroughly 


hide her alarm, told off the names, he pointed 
with his forefinger to each one, by way of estab- 
lishing his or her identity. 

“You see I’ve kept pretty close to home, all 
these years, and so I’m not very well acquainted 
with my neighbors,”’ he explained. Then he gave 
a slight chuckle, which only partly relieved the 
children’s dread, for it was a trifle dubious. 

‘«Where’s your father ?’’ he demanded, turning 
suddenly to Mary again. Mary jumped. 

‘‘He’s—he’s gone with mother to town. He's 
serving on a jury,”’ she said, with a vague idea 
that, through being advised of her father’s present 
capacity as an administrator of justice, Mr. Zeb 
Newton might stop and think twice before pro- 
ceeding to unwarrantable measures. 

“So? I guess then I’ll take a bit of dinner 
with you,” said Zeb, drawing up to the table and 
eying the food critically. ‘‘Boiled potatoes with 
the jackets on. Good, good. Some folks don’t 
like ’em that way—say that they taste like ink 
when you come to skin ’em. That’s what makes 
’em good, I say. Corned beef? Ohn-no! Don't 
think much of corned beef. Guess I’ll have a 
slice o’ the turkey.”’ 

He lifted the platter to the table, and having 
whetted the carving-knife, proceeded composedly 
to carve the turkey. 

“Hullo! looks as if he might have been killed 
with a brick,” he said, examining the wound in 
the turkey’s breast. 

“OQ Mr. Newton!” Mary broke in, half-crying, 
“T think I ought to tell you, first of all, that —”’ 

‘“‘Never mind apologizing about anything. The 
turkey’s done to a turn—couldn’t be better—and 
everybody ought to feel satisfied. I sha’n’t listen 
to any apologies.” And Zeb, laying down his 
knife and fork, stuffed his fingers into his ears. 
Mary laughed a little, despite her fear. 

“Now then, Miss Mary, pass up the children’s 
plates, and we'll have a good time pretending it’s 
Thanksgiving, and we’ve all come home from 
church half-frozen and ’most starved. We'll 
pretend we’ve got cranberry sauce, and mashed 
potatoes, and—and strawberry shortcake—oh no, 
they don’t have strawberry shortcake Thanks- 
giving times. Well, never mind; we'll say mince- 
pies, then. Speaking of that, you don’t happen 
now, really, to have any mince-pie, do you, Miss 
Mary ?” asked Zeb. 

He got down upon his hands and knees and 
peered under the chairs, and behind the old-fash- 
ioned bureau, with a pretence of suspecting that 
Mary had hidden a pie, by way of playing a 
practical joke on him. Eddie laughed outright, 
almost forgetting his fear. 

‘‘Where did you say you’d put the pie, Miss 
Mary ?”’ asked Zeb, resuming his seat.” 

“We haven't any mince-pie. We haven't any 
kind of dessert, in fact,’"” Mary answered, half- 
amused, half-alarmed by his actions. 

“Oh well, I’m glad of it. Now we can give all 
our attention to the turkey, and make an end of 
him. He’s been trouble enough for once, and it 
would serve him right if we didn’t leave a mite of 
him.” 

The children, who had begun to feel somewhat 
relieved by Zeb’s air of pleasantry, started uneasily 
at this significant allusion. It seemed that Zeb 
must somehow have learned the facts connected 
with the turkey’s death; that he knew it to be his 

own turkey, and that he was secretly pre- 
paring, under this guise of jocularity, some 
hideous visitation of vengeance upon them. 

Meanwhile Zeb insisted on everybody's 
eating heartily, making some jocose refer- 
ence, presently, to the good luck which 
sometimes attends accidents. Then all felt 
assured that he knew all about the affair. 
But as he seemed very kindly disposed, and 
they were all very hungry, they gave them- 
selves over without further concern to 
enjoying the feast. 

“Now then, Miss Mary, clear away the 
table please, and we’ll have the dessert,” 
said Zeb, when all had had enough of the 
turkey. 

“I—I'm sorry, Mr. Newton, but we have 
no dessert,’’ said Mary, wondering if he had 
forgotten so soon. She cleared the table, 
however, not knowing what else to do. 
Then, while all eyes were fixed half-fearfully 
upon their uninvited guest, Zeb drew a 
parcel from his coat pocket. Opening it he 
gravely laid a stick of striped peppermint 
candy at each child’s plate. 

“T’ll have to eat my own stick on horse- 
back,’’ he said, reaching for his hat. ‘It's 
time I was going home. But wait a min- 
ute; the next thing is to pay the fiddler— 
that is, I mean to say, the cook.”’ 

Saying this he slid a silver dollar along the 
table toward Mary. 

“Oh no, no, no, I can’t! O Mr. Newton!” 
cried Mary, pushing away the money, ‘‘you 
mustn’t go away until you’ve given me a chance 
to tell you all about this. It wouldn’t be right. 
There’s been some mistake —”’ 

‘‘Why, so there has,” said Zeb, interrupting 
her. He thrust his hand into his pocket and drew 
out some more silver. ‘I’m glad you reminded 
me. Here’s another dollar to be divided among 
the other little folks that helped pick the feathers. 
Now good-by, everybody.” 

“Oh please, Mr. Newton!” cried Mary, running 


walking stiff-legged to where Carlo was. I called frightened children could have escaped, had they | out after him upon the veranda. 


to Carlo to come away, for I saw Zeb Newton | 
watching us. And Carlo gave a snarl, as if he 
was clearing a fish-bone from his throat, and 


been so dispcsed to do. | 
‘‘Now what all are your names ?”’ he demanded ; 
and as Mary, who was making heroic efforts to | 


“Sorry I can’t wait,”’ said Zeb, quickening his 


pace. 
“Say, Mr. Newton, this was your turkey 
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gobbler!”’ cried Eddie, boldly, as Zeb was mount- 
“You see we shot him and he 


ing his horse. 
accidentally burst,—or I mean we didn’t shoot him 
accidentally,—I mean—sa-ay! Mr. Newton!” 


“*Ye-es, I know all about it,”’ sang Zeb, over his 


shoulder. 


much hard toi], wrenched off the grating. Intend- 
ing to make his escape that night, he went down to 
the door where hung the gold horseshoe and stir- 
rup, and took them, for he deemed them fairly his 
spoils. 

Now he was ready for flight; but the poor fellow’s 


“I was just behind that clump of | jyck changed. He heard sounds of music in the 


bushes by the pond, when it happened. Much | garden toward evening. The chiaih and his family 
obliged. I wouldn’t have missed finding out that | had arrived from the city to spend Friday, the 
turkey meat is that good in hot weather, for Moslem Sabbath. Lilla Aisha, the chiaih’s favorite 


I’ve more’n half a notion to kill 
” Frank W. SaGe. 


twenty dollars. 
another one for supper 
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ISOLATION. 


In the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 


Selected. —Matthew Arnold. 
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A ROMO-KELP. 
My Great-Uncle’s Narrative. 





In Six Chapters. —Chapter III. 
* Con-maura !”’ 


In the courtyard of the empty harem Ben found 
the partly filled basin of a fountain, where water 
was not now running; and there roses and other 


himself that the house was unoccupied, the boy 
peeped into the various rooms which opened 
out of the yard. 

Thick rugs covered the floors, and the rich 
hangings and soft, crimson cushions of the 
divans astonished him. On ebony tables stood 
beautiful vases of alabaster, from which ex- 
haled sweet perfumes. There were exquisitely 
carved boxes of odorous sandalwood which 
contained trinkets, needlework, and jewelry 
of curious workmanship. 

Other apartments served as wardrobes, 

where on racks hung beautiful silk and velvet 
robes, blue, pink, pale green and rich crimson. 
In one room Ben counted fifteen pairs of yel- 
low, red and blue morocco slippers. But he 
did scarcely more than glance into these seddas, 
for it dawned upon him that the place was the 
habitation of ladies. 

On the other side of the courtyard he found 
things more to his present taste—jars of sweet- 
meats, sacks of figs, great bunches of dates, 
dried grapes, dry wheaten cakes and a kind of 
candied fruit-cake. Ben helped himself liber- 
ally to these stores. 

After a meal of sweets, he explored the 
house even more carefully, and discovered a 
dark recess, or novk, behind the heavy frame 
of an old divan which stood against the wall 
in a sedda of the second story. This space 
seemed to have been quite unused. It occurred 
to him that if he were surprised in the house 
by the return of its inmates, he might secrete 
himself in that dark nook, and perhaps escape 
detection. 

But first he must conceal the manner of 
his escape from the sedda in which he had 
been imprisoned. So he went back to that 
chamber, and did some work designed to lead 
the blacks and the aga to think that he had 
escaped by way of the window into the garden 
outside. 

First he wrénched away two of the old, rusted 
bars which formed a grating outside the win- 
dow. Next he laid the loose flagstones of the floor 
where he could reach them. Then he descended 
through the hole again, and succeeded in drawing 
the last flagstone into its place, where he propped 
it so as to cover the hole, and prevent it from being 
-discovered except by close inspection. 

Ben then hobbled along the passage to the harem, 
closed the heavy door behind him, crept up to the 
second story, and again inspected the hiding-place 
behind the divan which he had selected, making 
sure that he could creep into it quickly if need be. 
There he left his shoes, which were still too small 
for his sore feet, and after another lunch off the 
fruits and cakes in the hozzanna below, and a 
draught of water from the fountain basin in the 
courtyard, sat down on a sofa behind the latticed 
screens of one of the small, grated windows of the 
front goiphor. 

The window commanded a view of the garden 
where, he knew, there would be a disturbance 
when he was found to be missing. 

Shortly before sunset he espied Sooleh running 
across the garden, in r to a sudden clapping 
of hands by the aga, who stood at the window from 
which Ben had wrenched theiron grating. Sooleh, 
Yassoo and four other blacks were soon looking 
up at the window from the garden outside. Pres- 
ently they all began searching for tracks, and 
apparently found what they supposed to be traces, 
which led the aga to the garden gate. This was 
found to have been carelessly left unlocked. 

The discovery made the aga furious, and at dusk 
Ben heard the yells of Sooleh and his companions 
undergoing the torture of the bastinado for their 
supposed neglect. Ben was not at all displeased. 
The sound of the negroes’ cries completed the 
satisfaction he felt in having thrown the pursuit 
off his track. 

That night he slept comfortably on the sofa in 
the front golphor, and in the morning regaled him- 
self again with fruits and cakes. He meant to 
seize the first good chance to escape by night into 
Tripoli, and get aboard some foreign vessel in the 
harbor; but he remained in the empty harem for 
& week or more, often watching what went on in 
the garden. 

Meantime his feet recovered from the bastinado; 
but he had serious attacks of a sickness probably 
caused by the sweetmeats and the stagnant water 
in the basin of the fountain. As yet he scarcely 
dared to venture forth. In fact, there was no way 
to get out of the harem save by the passage leading 
to the house, unless he could break the grating off a 
window. This, at last, he resolved to do. 

Having found a stout bar of wood, he opened the 
lattices of the back window of the harem which 
looked on a thicket of young fig-trees, and after 














wife, and several] other ladies of the household had 
come, riding on camels. 
Almost before Ben could reach his hiding-place 


| these women came along the passage into the 


harem, their attendants opening the apartments 
and setting things to rights. : 

“There’s a strange odor here!” one of the 
Moorish women exclaimed. “It is like that of the 
Christians, for they all smell like sheep!” Then 
their slaves opened the lattices to air the place, 
and withdrew plugs to allow the water to play in 
the fountain. 

From Ben’s hiding-place he could hear the 
various exclamations indistinctly; and some of 
these he remembered afterward, when he had come 
to know the language better. 

He heard the slaves’ outery over the disappear- 
ance of the sweetmeats, cakes and dried fruit in the 
hozzanna; but the loss was probably charged to 
the house blacks, for Ben frequently heard the 
significant word “bastinado.” 





After listening long to instrumental music and 


singing and the drowsy chatter of voices in the | 
flowers were blooming about it. After assuring | courtyard below, Ben fell asleep. Waking after a | 

















“Con-maura!" 


time, and finding that the place was now silent, he | 
took his shoes in his hand and stole cautiously 
forth, meaning to escape by the window of his 
choice, which was in another sedda. On reaching 
the door leading into it, he was much disconcerted 
to see a feeble taper burning in the apartment, and 
a ‘brawny, black servant-woman lying asleep on a 
rug in the middle of the floor. 

Ben attempted to steal past the sleeper on tiptoe 
and open the lattices. As the second one rattled | 
slightly in spite of his caution, he turned and saw | 
the fat negress sit up suddenly, her large, white | 
eyes rolling with fear. 

Raising his arms spectrally, Ben blew out his 
breath in a long whish! at which the terrified | 
negress, no doubt fancying that she saw an afreet, 
or demon, gave utterance to a smothered scream, 
and buried her head in the yellow burnous which 
served her as a coverlet. 

The boy lost no time in creeping out at the win- 
dow and dropping into the shrubbery beneath. He 
had tossed out his shoes first, and while feeling for 
them among thorny rose-bushes under the window, 
he lost the gold stirrup. He dared not remain even 
a moment longer, and crept away through the fig- 
trees toward the garden wall. 

Ben had seen the blacks climbing several of the 
palm-trees, with lakabi jars in their teeth, the 
previous morning, and hoped to find their rope. 
By faint moonlight he crept through the olive 
groves, and keeping in the shadow of the wall, 
searched from palm to palm. 

After a time he found the rope hanging frem a 
tree near the wall. Having first put on his shoes, 
he climbed up, hand over hand, to the top of the 
stone work. 

But now that he saw his way clear out of the 
garden, the resolute boy made up his mind to go 
back and search once more for the gold stirrup. 
Accordingly he slid down the rope and retraced 
his steps to the harem window. The moon was 
now shining more clearly, and soon he marked the 
sheen of the gold lying among the rose thorns. But 
as he turned away he caught sight of the negress’ 
scared face peeping out at the window, and once 
more he terrified her by upraised arms and a long 
whish! at which she disappeared with a faint 
screech. 

Scaling the garden wall for the second time, he 
dropped to the ground outside, started to run 
toward the city, passed several other walled 
gardens, and presently came near what he sup- 
posed to be a house, in which there was a light. 
Beyond it stood many other such houses, in all of 
which lights were burning. 

There were no gardens about these houses; and 








they were, it seemed to Ben, of peculiar aspect. 





His curiosity as to what had kept the people up so | 


late, or taken them out so early, led him to approach 
a door, or rather gate, which stood ajar. The lad 
peeped in cautiously and saw four marble coffins 
setin a row, with a lamp burning on a black marble 
table behind them. ' 

Another of the “houses,” which stood a little 

beyond this one, presented much the same appear- 
ance, but had six coffins elevated on marble 
pedestals. 
* Ben began to suspect the truth, that these struct- 
ures were tombs. Lights are often kept burning 
in Mohammedan tombs, especially on Friday, or 
the Moslem Sabbath night, when, according to 
these people, the ghosts of the dead rise and 
assemble; hence the doors are left ajar. He had 
strayed into a burial-ground of the wealthy Tripoli- 
tans. 

The wondering boy had unwisely lingered to 
admire the beautiful marble work about him, when, 
as he stood peeping into one of the mausoleums, he 
heard a soft footstep behind him. Almost before 
he could turn his head, he was gripped by a strong 
hand and held fast by the watchman whom the 
Moors call guardian-of-the-graves. 

“Arrah, benitee?” (How now, youngster?) the 
guardian exclaimed. 

Without speaking, Ben struggled valiantly to 
escape, and once he overturned the Moor, but that 
stalwart fellow finally held him fast. 

“ Hada yassa !” he growled. “Enough of this!” 
and set off, dragging the now nearly breathless 
Ben after him. 

They had not gone far toward the city when they 
met a bareheaded, barelegged, barefooted Moor 
with long beard, and an immense mop of tan- 
gied hair, who was muffied in a heavy black 
barakan. 
or priest. 
which he held up as he cried out, “4 sselmik /” 
(Peace be to you!) in a loud, harsh voice. 

“Salem alicum !” (Peace is here!) replied the 
guardian-of-the-graves; “I have caught a youth. 
ful boxer.” 

- The two proceeded to look Ben over by lan- 
tern light, and were much amazed at his com- 
plexion. 

“Christiano /” muttered the guardian-of-the- 
graves. “Romo-kelp !” growled the marabout. 

Gripping each an arm, they marched Ben 

between them for a con- 
siderable distance, to 
the marabout’s Moorish 
house, beyond the tract 
where the tombs were 
located. 
opened the door, and 
Ben was taken to the 
inner courtyard. 

Here they searched 
the boy’s clothing, and 


and horseshoe. They 
were greatly astonished 
at finding these valua. 
ble articles, and plied 
Ben with eager ques- 
tions—demanding, as he 
supposed, where he had 
obtained these treas- 
ures, but he could think 
of only two words, and 
replied, “Bashaw! chi- 
aih!” 

At the word bashaw, 
the two Moors dropped 
the stirrup and horse. 
shoe as if they had 
suddenly become very hot, and again stared long 
and hard at the boy, who soon saw that he had 
much better have left these “charms” in their 
proper place over the harem door. Fear and 
cupidity were struggling in the minds of the lad’s 
captors, and thoughts of putting him quietly out of 
the way had already occurred to them. 

After some deliberation they thrust Ben into a 
small, foul closet, where he remained till morning. 
Then the marabout opened the door and pulled 
him roughly forth into the courtyard. The outer 
door of the house was closed, and the guardian-of- 
the-graves stood by with a bastinado stick. Their 
looks were sinister and forbidding. 

The marabout made signs to the boy to remove 
his clothing, and put on a pair of loose Moorish 
trousers of blue cotton cloth, and a faded old red 
barakan. Frightened by the menacing looks which 
they cast upon him, he obeyed, and donned the 
garments, although he was far from being pleased 
with the exchange. 

The marabout watched him in grim silence, then 
took a roll of soiled parchment from beneath his 
caftan, and began expounding something or other, 
concerning Mohammed and Allah, of which Ben 
did not properly understand two words together. 
But he gained the idea that he was bidden to “turn 
pagan,” or become a Moslem, as the sailor in the 
cart gang had suggested to him. 

The two rascals had resolved privately to keep 
the gold and make way with Ben, in order that no 
evidence should exist against them, and nothing 
come to the bashaw’s ears. But the fanatical 
moolah wished first to make a Moslem of the lad— 
not for the boy’s sake, but as a sort of supposed 
mitigation, at the court of heaven, of the murder 
he intended to commit. 

When the marabout had concluded his harangue 
regarding the manuscript, which may have been 
the Koran, he cried out to the boy in a loud voice, 
“ Peschol! peschol!”” (Recant! recant!) “ Con- 
maura! con-maura!”’ (Turn Moor! Turn Moor!) 

Afterward he slowly repeated the words, Allah, 
Allah, ursul el Allah, and made sign to Ben to say 
them. But Ben remained silent, watching their 
movements. 

“ Harda mush milley!” the guardian-of-the-graves 
exclaimed, angrily; “‘this fellow has no sense.” 

Again the marabout repeated the formula of their 
faith, but Ben shook his head stubbornly. 

Immediately they threw him down, and while the 
marabout sat upon him, holding his feet, the 
guardian-of-the-graves applied the bastinado to the 
soles yet scarcely healed from the wounds of the 


previous flogging. As the pain was terrible he | 


howled piteously for mercy. 
After fifteen or twenty strokes on each foot, the 


The man was a marabout, mollah, | 
In his hand he carried a lantern, | 


The marabout | 


discovered the stirrup | 
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marabout again cried, “Con-maura!” But Ben 
could not yet bring himself to the degradation of 
yielding, and held out for some time longer, until! 
fairly overcome by the agony. Then he faintly 
murmured, “Con-maura /” and repeated the words, 
“Allah, ursul el Allah,” as dictated to him. 

His feet were bleeding, and he was in great 
misery; but without giving him the least attention, 
or even providing him with water or food, the two 
wretches thrust him back into the foul closet where 
he remained, in sorry plight, during the entire day 

So great became his thirst at last that even at the 
risk of receiving another flogging he shouted aloud 
for water. No notice was taken of his outcries for 
many hours, and he heard no one astir outside. 
Strive as he would, he could not force open the 
strong door of the closet. It was not till night, 
perhaps quite late at night, that the door was 
opened. 

“Water, O water!’ Ben cried out to them. 
give me a drink of water!” 

Without speaking, his two jailers took a firm 
grip on his arms, and compelled him to walk 
between them. They had no lantern, and the night 
was very dark; but going forth from the house 
they dragged him rapidly for a considerable dis 
tance to another house, which appeared to be 
wholly dark and deserted. The guardian-of-the 
graves pushed open the outer door, and they entered 
a large, open courtyard. 

Not a word had been spoken on the way; but 
from the cruel manner in which the two Moors 
| gripped his arms, and their hard breathing, Ben 
felt sure that foul play was intended. He struggled 
with all his might to escape, but they were strong 
men, and beld him fast. 

Presently he heard one of them moving a flag 
stone with his foot; and next moment, grasping 
him firmly on both sides, they raised him off his 
feet, and notwithstanding all his desperate strug 
gles, plunged him headlong down a black hole into 
deep water. 

They had thrown him into an old cistern, beneath 
the courtyard of a house which had been abandoned 
because its inmates had died of the plague several 
years previously. C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
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JULY IN AUSTRALIA. 


This is the season when all torrents run 
Beneath no bright, glad beauty of the sun. 

Here, where the trace of last year’s green is lost. 
Are haughty gales, and lordships of the frost; 
Far down, by fields forlorn, and forelands bleak, 
Are wings that fly not, birds that never speak. 


Selected. 





-Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY LILLIPUT. 


A picturesque but little-known Island in the English 
Channel. 


Never could we have believed, without seeing, 
that so picturesquely foreign a scene could be 
found within the British Isles. For Lilliput is 
British, even though its language is not, and even 
though, in ages past, it was a part of the continent 
of Europe, gnawed from it now by centuries of 
hungry waves. 

It is an island three miles and a half long by one 
mile and a half wide—the smallest of the four 
known as the Channel Islands. In English its 
name is Sark, but its inhabitants call it “Serk.” 

At the conquest of England by William of Nor. 
mandy, who may be said to have taken the Channel 
Islands with him to England, Sark was chiefly a 
resort of pirates, said to be the descendants of 
missionary saints who took possession in legendary 
days; and after building a monastery, straightway 
proceeded to degenerate into sea-rovers and bucca- 
neers. 

Nature certainly fitted Sark perfectly to the pur 
poses of pirates, with a defence of deadly rocks, 
mighty surf, and delightful, wonderful caves that 
tempt one to be a pirate himself. 

But nature gave Sark no harbor, and this was 
the reason why the blue sea became alive with 
boats as soon as our steamer poked its nose under 
the island’s inaccessible cliffs—boats gleaming with 
red sparks like live embers, 

As the sparks came nearer, we saw in them the 
loose red caps of boatmen, tasselled and hanging 
over one ear. Every man wore the close-fitting 
blue jackets, called “guernseys”’—not a surprising 
fact, as the island of Guernsey is only six miles 
distant. 

From afar the island had seemed an immense 
flat rock, with precipitous sides rising to a vast 
height from the sea. Now we saw that for once 
distance had not deceived us, and from the landing 
we must climb three hundred and fifty feet steeply 
up to where the Lilliputians dwell. But first we 
must get ashore with these enchanting boatmen, 
jabbering to each other in an island jargon based 
upon old Norman French. 

That French was very different from modern 
French; and by the changes of centuries, it might 
be as foreign now to William the Norman as it 
would be to Victor Hugo. The Serkais use this 
lingo with each other. That they can speak a fairly 
good modern French we soon discovered in talking 
with them. 

But the English of the boatman who rowed us 
ashore seemed strictly limited to the word “fare,” 
which he anxiously repeated several times. When 
we paid him, he gave us in change several Guern- 
sey pennies, bearing upon one side the Guernsey 
coat-of-arms, on the other the inscription, “8 
Doubles.” 

Our little fleet discharged our steamer-load at a 
tiny inlet protected by a toy breakwater, up which 
| we climbed by a ladder. Immediately before us 
| there yawned an enormous cavern which might 
| have been a pirate cave had it been shaped by 
| nature, and not by the first seigneur of the island 
three hundred and forty years ago. 

That seigneur, or lord of the manor, Helier de 
| Carteret, was a Jerseyman who begged the gift of 
| Sark from Queen Elizabeth with the representation 
| that the island was uninhabited. 

What he did with its piratical folk does not 
appear. But here he established himself as a 
feudal! lord, and became the first of a still-continuing 
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line of lords of Sark, although the family of the 


lord has changed several times. 

The present lord bears an English name, Cottings. 
His family bought the Seigneurie about forty 
years ago. The seigneur of three hundred and 
forty years ago, whose name is still numerously 
existent on the island, cut through a soft vein in 
the rock the tunnel we have mentioned, in order 
to give access to the interior. The breakwater 
was made by the seigneur of 1868. 


Until that time the loud surf, the beetling rocks | 


made the island almost as 
safe from exterior influ- 
ence as if it floated in the 
sky. Moreover, at that 
time, there was on the 
island not even a cart-road. 
Everything must be drawn 
to the top by sledges, or 
carried on men’s backs. 
We toil to the top, where 
is the hamlet, or clusters of 
picturesque thatched cot- 
tages, twoscore or so in all. 
From these vine-wreathed 
cottages and farmhouses 
come sounds of strange, 
foreign words, for French is 
the language of the people. 
We peep into the school- 
house. The interior, like 
the interior of country 

























Scenes in Sark. 


schoolhouses in other parts of the world, is plain 
and bare. ‘Two maps are on the wall, one of 
France, the other of the British Isles. The former 
is French, the latter English. But the writing 
upon the blackboard is all French, as are also 
the spelling-charts. 

The pupils are taught from the beginning in 
French, and begin English only when they reach 
the first class. All learn to speak English early, for 
the Channel. Islanders must speak two languages 
to obtain employment. How often we have heard 
Jersey urchins, playing in the streets, one moment 
speak in one language, the next in another. Some- 
times both at once! 

The church in Sark is the Established Church 
of England. Until 1820 “the church” was a 
thatched cottage. Strange indeed to us to hear 
the entire service in French, and the familiar 
English hymns translated ! 

It has happened that the seigneur himself was 
a clergyman. In that case he was both worldly 
and spiritual guide, and ruler of his people, 
colonel of the Sark Militia, and minister at death- 
beds and graves. He was quite king of this 
Lilliput, as indeed the mediwval seigneur of 
to-day—a modern man in all respects—is king. 
No farm in Sark can be sold without his consent; 
when it is sold he can claim one pound of every 
thirteen of the purchase-money. 

The big windmill is his, and to him all grist 
must come. He charges nothing for grinding, 
but obliges every adult male to keep the roads in 
order by two days’ work every year. He could 
refuse to allow a steamer to come near his kingdom, 
and could have expelled us roving Americans 
without a moment’s notice, had he so chosen. He 
chooses and appoints the rector, the schoolmaster, 
and also the person who takes letters in charge. 
All matters connected with the island are referred 
to him. 

Over him in national matters is the queen’s 
lieutenant-governor at Guernsey ; but little Sark, 
like all the Channel Islands, has a very primitive 
parliament of its own, composed of forty of the 
male householders. The seigneur, however, has 
the right to veto anything he may choose! 

A rather sore point with all the Channel Islands 
is that they have no representative in the English 
Parliament. They consider that, as Normans, 
they conquered England, not England them. They 
are proud of the fact, and find it hard that they 
do not help govern the conquered kingdom. 

The three officers of the law, seneschal, prévot 
and greffier, are appointed by the seigneur. The 
power of the seneschal, or judge, is not very 
dreadful, for his right to inflict punishment is 
limited to three days’ imprisonment, or a fine of 
“three livres tournois’’—about one dollar. If the 
offender requires sterner treatment, he is sent to 
Guernsey. 

The court is held in the schoolhouse, likewise 
the Parliament. ‘The proceedings of both are in 
Norman French. 

The prison is a great joke. Sometimes, once in 
every few months, perhaps, it holds a prisoner a 
few hours, perhaps sven overnight. Once a woman 
there asked that the door be left open overnight, 
as she never could bear to stay alone, and her 
request was granted. 

The Sark militia is now disbanded. We would 








THE YOUTH’S 








have given much to witness a review. It con- 
sisted of about one hundred men. The colonel 
was the seigneur. A lady who saw a review 
relates that the colonel had his hands full to keep 
his troops in order. They would not stand straight 
or upright, and they would chatter like magpies 
among themselves in spite of him. 

There is not a business sign in Lilliput, not a 
door-bell or knocker except on the rectory and 
seigneurie doors, not a butcher, nor a grocer, 
nor a bake-shop. There is one ‘‘*Emporium,” 
small for so large a 
name, where photo- 
graphs of the island’s 
wonderful scenery are 
the chief things dis- 
played. Everything 
comes from Guernsey. 

In the winter-time 
it sometimes happens 
that the semi-weekly 
steamers cannot reach 
Sark for days at a 
time. Then the island 
is reduced to subsist 
on its own poultry, 
fish, vegetables and 
dairy products. 

In pleasant weather 
the women go over 
twice a week to sell in 
Guernsey market. 

The old women 
of Sark wear queer 


sunbonnets gath- 
ered upon reeds, 
and with short 


capes. The mid- 
dle-aged women to 
us seemed almost 
universally to wear 
a sort of withered 
mourning, perhaps once assumed 

for the dear ones drowned, as so 
many, very many, Serkais are. The 
mourning is never put aside. The 
young women wear hats, and look 
much as “far back’’ country girls 
do every where. 

Strange to say, there is a great difference in the 
climates of Sark and Jersey, though the two 
islands are but seventeen miles apart at their 
extreme ends. 

Sark is as balmy as Jersey, but more bracing. 
Jersey people, enervated by their soft air, often 
come to Sark to recuperate. 

MarGaret B. WRIGHT. 
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DREAMS. 


My love has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stol’n awa 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 


— Tennyson. 
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A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


On the 25th of June the Duke of Aosta and the 
Princess Helene of Orleans were married in 
England. The Duke is a nephew of the King 
of Italy. His bride is a sister of the young man 
who is the heir both of the Bourbon and Orleans 
dynasties, and who regards himself as the rightful 
king of France. 

The marriage of this Duke of Aosta is 
only less interesting than would be the marriage 
of the Crown Prince of Italy, called the Prince 
of Naples, for the Duke is the next heir to the 
throne of Italy after his delicate cousin, the Prince. 

The fear that the Prince of Naples may not live 
to inherit the throne has caused the Duke of 
Aosta to be carefully educated under the eye 
of the King, his uncle, as possible successor to his 
throne. 

If not better loved, he is, at least, better known 
by the Italian people than the Prince, whose 
residence is at Naples, and whose tastes and 
necessities both impose upon him a more retired 
life than that of his soldier-cousin. While the 
Prince resembles his mother, the Queen, the 
young Duke is very much like his grandfather, 
Victor Emmanuel, the idol of Italy. 

Amadeus, the father of the present Duke, was 
the younger brother of King Humbert, and the 
tie between them was of almost romantic tender- 
ness. They had promised each other that who- 
ever survived should perform the last services 
for the other; and at the news of the death of 
Amadeus, the King hastened to fulfil the pledge. 
No other hand was suffered to touch the body of 
the dead Duke. 

The sons of Amadeus have been brought up by 
King Humbert as his own, and are brave and 
handsome princes, of whom the House of Savoy 
has no cause to be ashamed. 

About the Duke of Aosta—who, as the eldest, 
inherits his father’s title—the chief interest cen- 
tres; for it is more than possible that he may yet 
sit on the throne of Italy. His courage has not 
been tried in the field, but that he possesses much 
of the proverbial Savoy “grit,’’ he has shown on 
more than one occasion. 

A few years ago the train upon which he 
was travelling to Rome met with a slight accident, 
resulting in a broken arm for the young Duke. 
Fearing that the news of the mishap might reach 
the ears of the King and Queen in an exaggerated 
form, he refused to pause for the arm to be set, 








but hurried on by a special train to Rome, where 
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he presented himself before any tidings of the 
accident were received. 

On another occasion, at a ball in Rome, he had 
the misfortune to slip on the waxed floor and 
fracture a bone. The music stopped and the 
dance came to an untimely pause; but the young 
Duke, refusing help, dragged himself up, insisted 
upon the dance continuing, and even attempted to 
take part himself. When this proved physically 
impossible, he sat through the evening, and only 
when the guests departed, allowed the surgeons to 
treat his injuries, which proved grave enough to 
confine him to his couch for some time. 

The Italians like this dashing bravery, with its 
contempt for danger and discomfort, in their 
princes, and the young Duke is popular as his 
father was. 

His marriage with a French princess may 
or may not be popular; but Italians will 
forgive much to one who gratifies the national 
sensitiveness to beauty; and the Princess Helene 
has the reputation of being highly gifted, amiable, 
and so beautiful that she need not fear what 
would be to most princesses the severe ordeal: of 
undergoing comparison with the beautiful Queen 
of Italy,—Margherita. 
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MORNING-GLORIES. 


We blossom in the border land 
Where pilgrim shadows strew 
e largess of a liberal hand 
In glittering gems of dew. 


Too timorous our glances are 
The noonday watch to keep: 
The sisters of the twilight star, 
With him we wake or sleep. 


Original. JOHN B. TABB. 
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AN AMERICAN STEAMSHIP. 


Few events in recent maritime history have 
excited greater interest than the maiden voyage of 
the steamship Saint Louis. This is due not merely 
to the immense size of the steamer, and the great 
expense at which it was built, but also to the fact 
that it was built and is owned by Americans. 
More than twelve years had elapsed since an 
American steam vessel was constructed for the 
transatlantic trade. 

In March, 1891, Congress enacted a law author- 
izing the Postmaster-General to enter into con- 
tracts for terms of five to ten years, with Ameri- 
can citizens, for carrying the mails between ports 
of the United States and ports of foreign countries 
other than Canada. 

The mails must be carried in steamships of 
American construction, owned and officered by 
American citizens, atid with a certain proportion 
of Americans in their crews. The steamships are 
divided into four classes, according to tonnage 
and rate of speed, and the compensation offered 
varies according to the classing of the vessel. 

The object of this law, known as the Mail 
Subsidy Bill, was to stimulate our ship-builders 
and navigators, and encourage them to enter the 
field of transatlantic trade, from which they had 
been driven by the competition of foreign lines, 
many of which are subsidized in one way or 
another. The Saint Louis and her sister ship, the 
Saint Paul, which will soon be in commission, 
are the first-fruits of this policy, and their success 
or failure will be watched with interest by all 
Americans who care for the future of our merchant 
marine. 

The causes of the decline of our shipping interest 
have been the subject of much heated controversy, 
into which we cannot enter here; but the fact of 
the decline is-notorious. 

At the beginning of the century the vast bulk of 
our commerce with foreign countries, sometimes 
as much as ninety per cent. of it, was carried by 
our own sailors in our own ships. In the second 
quarter of the century our share declined grad- 
ually, but not steadily. In 1860 it was about 
sixty per cent. The four years of civil war cut it 
down more than one-half. A slight revival was 
followed by another decline. In recent years the 
United States might almost be said to have taken 
no part in the carrying trade of the world. 

The Mail Subsidy Bill was but one of many 
schemes presented to Congress at various times 
for the rehabilitation of our merchant marine. 
Of these, some one would perhaps have been 
adopted sooner, but for the indifference which is 
too common among those whose business and 
place of residence fail to give them direct personal 
interest in ships and maritime industries. 

It is hard to persuade the inhabitants of our 
inland cities, om our farmers, that they should 
concern themselves about the number and char- 
acter of the vessels which carry the American flag 
in distant seas. As a result, there is no well-defined 
public opinion to guide Congress; and without 
such a public opinion Congress is always slow to 
act. 

When, however, one begins to estimate the vast 
sums paid to foreign companies for the carriage 
of our own goods, our mails, and our persons, 
across the Atlantic, one cannot fail to understand 
how even those of our people who have never seen 
a ship are yet deeply concerned in the fate of our 
merchant marine. The Western farmer has an 
interest in the matter, as well as the Eastern 
merchant. 

The one imports his merchandise, and finds its 
cost closely connected with the conditions of trans- 
portation by sea; the other, though he does not 
himself ship his grain or cattle to the European 
market, ought to know that the price at which he 
sells them may be affected in the same way. 





Neither should be indifferent to the share which 
his own countrymen have, or ought to have, in 
the great industry which arises from our commerce 
with other countries. None of us, in fact, has a 
right to be indifferent on a subject so intimately 
associated with our power and security as a nation, 
no less than with our welfare as individuals. 
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A POLITICIAN’S CONFESSION. 


“How did I get into politics?” asked a prominent 
public man, repeating a question which an old 
friend had put to him. “I can tell you in a few 
words. It was by adapting myself to existing 
conditions. 

“IT was young, ambitious and poor,” continued 
the great man. “A nomination, which nobody 
seemed to want since it involved what was appar- 
ently a hopeless fight for election, came in my way. 

“Having obtained it, I went to Mr. Blank”— 
mentioning a political leader—‘and thanked him 
for his friendly services. He inquired if I had any 
money to use for campaign purposes. I told him I 
had none. After a moment’s reflection he said that 
he would have to raise the money in his own way. 

“He ran over rapidly a list of corporations which 
were dependent upon state legislation, and checked 
them off. It was too soon to strike this one again, 
for it had been heavily drawn upon during the 
previous year. Another could not be touched, for 
it had no favors to ask at the capital, and was 
temporarily out of politics. Another had been 
levied upon by both parties in the last presidential 
canvass, and could not be approached. There was, 
however, one corporation, which would require 
protection from adverse legislation. Would ten 
thousand dollars be enough for election expenses? 
Very well; he would manage it. 

“Within five days,” continued the rising young 
statesman, “‘the boss sent me the money. I made 
a vigorous canvass and was elected. The money 
was used legitimately for hiring public halls, print- 
ing circulars and sending out ballots to voters. 

“Having got into politics, I made the most of my 
opportunity.. I now have influential friends, and 
have no need to take financial aid from anybody. 
But that was the only method by which I could 
have forced an entry into public life.” 

This is a true story. While names, localities and 
political associations are suppressed, it has so many 
direct applications that a good many public men of 
both parties may be justified in thinking that some- 
body has told it at their expense. It is a parable 
of the politics of the day, and illustrates the 
demoralizing effects of campaign funds raised by 
what was virtually blackmail. 

The candidate made his start in public life 
through the willingness of a corporation to pay 
tribute to a political leader for a guaranty of 
immunity from legislation at the state capital. The 
“boss” sold public law in advance, and mortgaged 
the convictions of the incoming legislators. By the 
profits of that transaction, and through the services 
of a corruption broker, the rising young politician 
was enabled to pay his election expenses and to 
get into office. 

These are among the worst evils of American 
politics to-day. Public conscience ought to be 
aroused against them. An immoral beginning in 
political life by a young man is a degradation, the 
debasing effects of which years may never efface. 


* 
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SINGER AND SONG-BIRD. 


John Addington Symonds, in the diary included 
in his recently published “Life,” by H. F. Brown, 
gives many delightful glimpses of Jenny Lind, 
then Madame Goldschmidt, of whom he was the 
warm and admiring friend. 

Gifted with charm, though not with beauty, she 
was entirely without personal vanity; and though 
on grand occasions she dressed tastefully and with 
elegance, she cared little for fashion, and was so 
much more concerned to avoid taking cold than for 
her appearance that her outdoor costume was apt 
to be peculiar. She wore an immense number of 
wraps and tippets, in which she had a curiously 
bundled effect. Nor did she care more for the 
minor points of etiquette than for those of style. 
Here is Symonds’s account of her on her first visit 
to his father’s house : 





“She talked pleasantly, told stories, laughed 
panne, and showed herself a good, domestic, 
merry-hearted lady. Neither her face nor her 


conversation tell — what a genius she has. She 
is still foreign, talks bad English, holds her knife 
a@ lV’ Allemande, cuts up her meat and eats it with a 
fork, rests her knife on a piece of bread. 

“There is something childish about her. It was 
pleasant to see her tuck Charlotte’s arm under hers 
as she tramped out of the dining-room. About 
eight she came down, rey, | good and lovely, but 
old, in a black bonnet. . . . Then we bundled her 
up in countless wrappers, and off they went.” 

Shortly afterward he had the pleasure of hearing 
her sing, and accompanying her home after the 
concert was over. 

“She appeared in her old black bombazine, with 
innumerable a) pe We went to the door, but the 
carriage was not up. Madame Goldschmidt waited 
in a cold passage, my dismay. The stupid 
official whose duty it was to see to getting it ready 
made profuse a —_ She repelled him with a 
cold and haughty bow. I never saw any one 
become so suddenly stately. Then she turned to 
me with a frank, pleasant smile. A good crowd 
was collected round the door to see her come out. 
They did not behave well, and laughed at her 
enormous wrappers and thin petticoats.” 

Arrived at her house, “She hurried in and gave 
at once directions for tea to be made. I like to 
hear her quick, energetic tones, her pleading voice 
as she asks to confer some little favor on you. She 
never says, ‘Will you have some more tea?’ but 
‘May I have de pleasure to give you some more 
tea?’ After all that applause and splendor, after 
the genius of her singing, and the profound emo- 
tions she must have felt as well as excited, she did 
not forget the duties of an ordinary hostess.” 

Later he visited at the Goldschmidts’ country 
home, Oak Lea, which it had been their first wish 
to name Larkfield; but they finally refrained from 
doing so, in a modest dread lest there should be 
supposed to be a too evidently satisfied allusion to 
Jenny Lind’s own career of song in the name. 
They did, however, have a shiela carved over the 
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motto Excelsior. At the gardeners’ lodge of Oak 
Lea Mr. Symonds witnessed an odd and pleasing 
interview of fellow-singers : 


“A blackbird pune in a cage outside the door. 
Madame Goldschmidt went up and talked to it: 
‘Come, pretty bird; pretty, pretty little bird, do 
give us a little song; we want to hear you sing so 
much, you pretty, pretty little bird!’ in such a 
coaxing way that the bird, who had been shy at 
first, got down and came close to her, and put its 
head on one side to listen. Then madame sang to 
it, roulades and long shakes, and high, sharp notes, 
which made the bird most inquisitive. ut he 
continued silent till she turned to go, and then he 
gave a loud, shrill chirrup as if to call her back.” 


> 





SCRAPING TREES. 


Bishop Clark of Rhode Island and the Rey. Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng were both natives of Newbury- 
port, and were lifelong friends. The bishop tells a 
pleasant story of how he once compelled the doctor 
to make a speech and “save the meeting.” 

There was a great gathering in the Academy of 
Music in New York for the benefit of the children 
of sundry city societies. The children themselves 
were present in crowds. One speaker after 
another addressed them, and Bishop Clark, who 
was to follow, became so bored with “the weary 
speeches” that he felt himself incapable of saying 
anything that ought to be said. The meeting was 
a failure, he said to himself, unless Doctor Tyng 
could be induced to come to the rescue. 

He whispered his idea to the chairman, who 
replied that he had already begged the doctor to 
speak, but without success. 

“Well,” said Bishop Clark, “he must speak. 1 
will see if I can’t draw him out.” 

When the bishop’s turn came he began something 
like this: 

“In the town where I was born there was a 
remarkable little boy who always wanted to be 
doing something, and when vacation came he was 
miserable because he had to be idle. So one morn- 
ing he went to his aunt, and said, ‘Aunt ’Becca, I 
don’t know what to do with myself;’ and she 
replied, ‘Stephen, take a case-knife and go out and 
scrape one of the old apple-trees in the orchard.’ 

“Well, not to make the story too long, before he 
got through—and he was a week about it—he had 
scraped all the trees in the garden, and entirely 
worn out the case-knife. This little boy grew up 
to be a man, and kept on scraping things all the 
time, trying to make them look brighter and better, 
and he is still alive, and he lives in this city, not far 
from this place, and he is in this house to-night, 
and he is on this platform, and his name is Doctor 
Tyng, and I am sure he will not let you go home 
to-night without saying something to you.” 

Of course this brought Doctor Tyng to his feet. 
He began by squaring accounts with the bishop, 
with some stories of what the bishop used to do 
when he was a “tadpole minister.” Then, as the 
narrator says, he went on “in his wonderful way 
to make them all laugh and all cry; in short, he 
‘saved the meeting.’” 
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**COOL AND BRAVE.’ 


There is one noticeable peculiarity about the 
accounts of a lynching which recently occurred in 
a place which, not to cast discredit on any city or 
state, we will not name. 

It is to be regretted that any lynching should not 
be a very exceptional and remarkable event in 
itself. Unhappily the time has not yet come when 
this is so. But in this case the press despatches are 
particular to tell us that the mob which hanged 
three men and two women were “all heavily armed, 
and all cool and brave!” 

Think of it! Three hundred stalwart men, having 
in their hands three unarmed negro men and two 
negro women, and bent on killing them contrary to 
law and without even the excuse that the victims 
were in danger of escaping the legal consequences 
of their crime,—for it is stated that there was a 
perfectly clear case against the negroes, and there 
is no pretence that the courts could not or would 
not have done their duty,—three hundred “heavily 
armed” men actually appeal for admiration for 
their courage and coolness in putting these poor 
wretches to death. 

Lynching has been defined as the last resort of 
men living in a community where there is no legal 
machinery, or where the law is a dead letter and 
the courts corrupt. 

There have been cases, as in the early days of 
California, when criminals were so organized and 
crime so bold that only the concerted effort of 
brave men could meet the emergency. But that 
state of things no longer exists. 

A band of lynchers is almost always brutal and 
cowardly. “Cool and brave” are the unfittest words 
in the language to apply to such a mob. 
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HE TRUSTED THE BOY. 


Bishop Wilmer, of Louisiana, was one of the 
men to whom it seems natural to do things which 
no one else would venture upon. Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island, in the course of some appreciative 
reminiscences of his colleague, recalls a story 
connected with Bishop Wilmer’s visit to Boston in 
attendance upon the General Convention. 

One morning he stepped into a shop in Washing- 
ton Street, and made a few purchases. Some part 
of the goods could not be delivered at the moment, 
it appears, and the purchaser was to call for the 
bundle in the afternoon. He was on his way to do 
80, but while crossing the Common met a boy whose 
looks he fancied, and suddenly it occurred to him 
that he might save his steps. 

“Are you a good boy?” asked the bishop, stop- 
ping the boy. 

The boy was taken aback. He hesitated, and 
then answered, “No.” 

“What do you do that is bad?” 

“Why, I swear a little.” 

“What else?” 

The boy seemed unable to recall an y other of his 
shortcomings. 

“Are you honest?” 

The boy thought he was, on the whole. 











“Well, then,” said Bishop Wilmer, “I am going | 


to trust you with ten dollars to pay a bill for me in | #¢knowledged the purest and best. 
Rheumatism is cured 
With that he gave him the name of the firm and|}, pimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
| “Preseription 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 26 Third Avenue, New York. 


Washington Street.” 


the number of the shop, and added: 

“Bring the receipted bill and the bundle to the 
Brunswick Hotel as soon as you can, and here is 
half a dollar to pay you for your trouble.” 

The boy trotted away on his errand, and the 
bishop returned to his hotel, where he told his 
friends what he had done. They assured him, of 
course, that he had made a great mistake, and 
would never see either money or bundle. 

In due time, nevertheless, the boy arrived at the 
hotel with the receipted bill, which, on looking at it, 
the bishop found to be for ten dollars and a half, 
instead of ten dollars, as he had thought. 

“How did you manage it?” he asked the boy. “ 
gave you only ten dollars.” 

“Oh, I took the half-dollar you gave me for doing 
the errand. I thought I could trust you as much 
as that.” 

The bishop was much pleased, of course, and 
told the story at a public meeting in Providence a 
few days afterward. 
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WHERE THE JOKE CAME IN. 


The appreciation of a jest is not possible to every 
one, and those persons who lack the power of 
perceiving a joke are often funnier, unintentionally, 
than are the intentional jesters. On a European 
steamer was a Scotch gentleman coming to America, 
who was soon distinguished among his fellow- 
passengers for his disability in the matter of appre. | 
ciating humor, and several Americans set to work | 
to see if they could not tell him some story of | 
which he would see the fun. 
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some true and some apocryphal; a 
when the supply was nearly exhausted and the 
Scotchman was as unmoved as ever, one of the 
Americans told this whimsical and absurd story. 

He said that a man and his bride started on their 
bridal tour on an ocean steamer, and were taken 
violently ill almost as soon as the boat started. 

The voyage was roaagengy <A rough, and both 
bride and groom became so dangerously ill that it 
was found necessary to put them in separate state- 
rooms. Neither manifested any especial interest 
in the other, so deathly sick were they both. At 
last the steward went to the state-room of the 
husband, and said to him, “I am very sorry, but I 
have come to tell you that your wife is dead.” 
“That’s good,” the seasick husband returned feebly. 
“I wish I was.” 

The story, such as it was, of course turned upon 
the old joke about seasickness. The Scotchman 
listened to it in profound silence, and when it was 
finished, he heaved a melancholy sigh. 

“Ah,” he commented. “Very sad, I’m sure. 
What was the name of the parties?” 

And after that they gave up all attempts to make 
him see a joke. 





GLAD TO SEE HIM. 


An American politician, commenting on the fact 
that in America we always expect a man to get up 
and say something on a public occasion, adds, “But 
the silent men win.”” That is not always the case, 
but it is a fact that many a man of worth and 
mettle hates to be “evermore talking.” 


It is said that Von Moltke was “silent in seven 
languages.” Before the a of a striking 
campaign, he was walking the streets with head 
depressed when some busybody approached him, 
determined to extort from him a word in regard to 
current events. 

“How are matters coming on, 
asked. 

“Well,” said the general, “my cabbages are 
coming on very well, but my potatoes want rain!” 

It is a popular mistake that famous men like no 
topic of conversation so well as that of their own 
renown. Not long ago a celebrated novelist was 
the guest of honor at a brilliant reception. He had 
heard the praises of his own work until any one 
but a conceited man would have been faint and 
weary, but he had borne up bravely vy it all. 
Finally a timid man was presented to him, who 
said, with an apologetic air: 

“I’m ashamed to confess it, but I haven’t read 
one of your books.” 

The novelist bent forward, a look of relief and 
joy irradiating his face. He placed both hands on 

e newcomer’s shoulders. 

ae dear fellow,” he said, with a warmth he had 
not shown before, even to those of high degree, 
“I’m glad to see you!” 


general?” he 


IN A NIGHT. 


The famine that decimated Ireland fifty years 
ago was caused by the blighting of the potatoes— 
then the staple food of the peasantry. The blight 
literally walked in darkness, though the sickness 
destroyed at noonday. Says Frances Power Cobbe 
in her “Life :” 


I happen to be able to recall precisely the day, 
almost the hour, when the blight fell on the potatoes 
and caused the great calamity. A party of us 
were driving to a seven o’clock dinner. As we 
passed a remarkably fine field of potatoes in blos- 
som, the scent came through the open windows of 
the carriage, and we remarked to each other how 
splendid was the crop. 

Three or four hours later, as we returned home 
in the dark, a dreadful odor came from the same 
field, and we exclaimed, “Something has happened 
to those potatoes! They do not smell at all as they 
did when we passed them on our way out!” 

Next morning there was a wail from one end of 
Ireland to the other. Every field was black, and 
every root rendered unfit for human food. And 
there were nearly eight millions of people depend- 
ing principally upon those potatoes for existence! 


DOUBLE DUTY. 


A capital story was once told of the Rev. Thomas 
Hunt, the veteran temperance orator, who was 
well known in the early history of the Wyoming 
Valley. He was a somewhat eccentric man, but 
possessed of remarkably quick wits which stood 
him in good stead on many occasions. 


During the Civil War he enlisted in one of the | 
regiments of infantry raised in the valley, and 
served as chaplain. One day in the very fiercest of 
the battle a major rode up in front of the regiment, 
and peuias Father Hunt at the head of the ranks 
inquired, n great astonishment: | 

“Chaplain, what are you doing there?” 

“What am I doing?” repeated the stanch old | 
minister quickly. | 

“I’m cheering the hearts of the brave, and watch. | 
ing. ee heels of the cowards!” 

€ was evidently performing this double task so 
well and thoroughly that the major could find no 
fault with him, and left him to his self-appointed 
charge. | 
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Hay-Fever Season 


is rapidly approaching, and all sufferers who dread the summer 
months should know that hundreds and thousands of fellow- 
sufferers have found relief and a cure in Dr. Hayes’ treatment. 


“Am glad to inform you that my Hay-Fever and Asthma eruaptome were en- 
tirely controlled last season. I was able to work in the hay all summer without 
being troubled in the least. Did not have the least symptom of Asthma or Hay- 
Fever after the first case of medicines last spring.”—M. C. TYGART, 4 Spring 
Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 

“For a week I suffered as usual. 
was truly wonderful. 
the fact that 
result is little short of miraculous.” — 


I began taking your medicines, and the result 
In_less than three days I was practically well. In view of 
I have suffered intensely for Swenty ons consecutive years, the 
. A. AKERS, Lake City, Colo. 
You may be skeptical,—do you not think these people were just 


as skeptical until they tested the treatment? 


Book — 2000 other references — Examination Blank — Free by Mail. 
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less than the cost of manufacturing a perfect—a Safe — Revolver. 
Accidental Discharge is absolutely impossible while using the 


SMITH & WESSON “Sirery REVOLVERS. 


They are so constructed that they require for their operation sufficient grasp simultaneously 
applied on both stock and trigger, thereby rendering them perfectly harmless in the hands of @ 


child. The Best REVOLVER is None too Good. 


You need a Revolver that can be depended upon — you want a Smith & Wesson. 


Send for full Catalogue and detailed description. 


SMITH & WESSON, 30 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The common aversion to Revolvers is from the danger of accidental 
shooting. This should apply only to cheaply made revolvers — sold at prices 
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“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 
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IN THE MEADOW. 


A little song of sunshine, 
Of daisies and blue sky! 
Alone upon the meadow-sea 
ttle ship w q 
The waves of grass and daisies 
Around my passage pressed 
The meadow-rue her silvery foam 
Tossed up against my breast. 
The butterflies were flitting, 
The bobolinks in tune. 
I steered for upland reefs that bore 
ith June. 
bonnet 
ring sail, 
My singing eart was all my crew, 
y gladness was the gale. 
Along the near horizon 
The grasses dipped in sky, 
Before me, as I voyaged up 
The summer-clouds went by. 
And oh, those breaths of gladness 
My very being stirred! 
I could have leapt into that blue 
Like any winged bird. 
Ah, me! once more to voyage, 
}, merry crew and I, 
A little ship so weather-beat 
With summer and blue sky! 
To vesege o’er the m ow-sea 
As in the years gone by! 
A little song of sunshine, 
Of daisies and blue sky! 


Original. IRENE PUTNAM. 


<o- 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By the common law of England, which has 
validity in this as well as in the mother country, 
persons using a piece of ground or a foot-path, 
unforbidden by the owners, for a certain term of 
years, acquire a legal right to it. This law has 
produced some singular results. 

A large portion of the most fashionable quarter 
of London belongs to the private estate of the 
Duke of Portland, who, during one day in each 
year, puts gates and bars across the crowded 
streets. This annual mute assertion of his rights 
prevents these thoroughfares from becoming the 
property of the public. 

A few plowmen thirty years ago, going from a 
village in Yorkshire to their work, made, unheeded, 
“a short cut’ through a park belonging to an- 
other English duke. When, two years ago, he 
proposed to build a palace on his estate, 1t was 
found that this foot-path would pass directly 
through the drawing-room. He offered to buy it 
from the villagers at a high price, but they obsti- 
nately refused. The palace is not yet built, and 
probably never will be on that site. 

In the most crowded business part of Philadel- 
phia, where every inch of ground is of great value, 
the stranger is surprised to see, between massive 
and towering stone buildings, a little green wooden 
door, opening into a passageway too narrow for 
two men to walk abreast. It is a right of way 
acquired in the days of Penn by the owners of 
certain property to ‘‘reach the green fields.’”” The 
fields are now dusty streets, crowded with vehicles 
and trolley-cars. 

Estates often lose a large percentage of their 
value because of a right of way heedlessly granted 
by some good-natured owner long ago to his 
neighbors. 

This curious point of common law has a singu- 
lar parallel in the law of our own lives. We 
thoughtlessly give an entrance into them to bad 
thoughts or wrong habits, and awake to find that 
the intruders are owners of the way into our souls, 
and can never be forced out. 

Or there come into our characters when we are 
children habits of prayer, of cheerfulness, of tell- 
ing the truth that are held and remain until 
maturer years. No trouble, no age will ever 
drive these good angels out of our lives. 

We have given them the right of way, and they 
will keep it. 


—- 
LOYAL TO THE LAST. 


Among the incidents connected with the French 
Revolution is one showing a beautiful devotion to 
friendship and loyalty. When Charlotte Corday 
was about to be executed, Madame de Marseine, 
who had the greatest compassion for her, declared 
that she felt it to be her own duty to attend the 
execution. 

“Your only safety lies in keeping quietly out 
of sight!’’ urged her friends. 

“I care not,’’ was the answer. ‘They have 
taken my husband, and I have nothing to live for. 
But I must see Charlotte Corday mount the 
scaffold. Some of her people were my friends; I 
feel as though the knowledge that I am near would 
be a consolation. You may find me a window, if 


you like; even close the shutters, if I can see |: 


throngh them; but she must know that I am 
there. Her confessor is to be trusted ; let him come 
to me, that I may send her a message.” 

The window was engaged, and Charlotte Corday 
was notified that her friend, though unseen, would 
thus be with her. She returned a message of love 
and thanks, saying that her mission was accom- 
plished, and she had no desire to live. 

The hour struck, the sound of the tumbril was 
heard, and the fatal procession drew near. Char- 
lotte mounted the scaffold and approached the 
dread instrument like a queen about to be crowned. 

Some say that she spoke a few words to the 
headsman, pardoning him for the act he was about 








to perform, and it is an assured fact that she then 
turned to a certain window, behind which she 
knew her friend was gazing at her in loving sym- 
pathy. She raised her hand, and pointed solemnly 
to heaven, in token of the meeting for which they 


| both were praying. The axe fell, and the heroic 


soul had fled. 


* 
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A CANADIAN PREMIER. 


The career of the late Sir John A. Macdonald, for 
more than twenty years Prime Minister of Canada, 
illustrates the push and pluck of the Scotch, and 
the ease with which they turn round and adapt 
themselves to altered circumstances. At five years 
of age he was carried by his parents from Glasgow 
to Canada; at fifteen he was earning his living in a 
lawyer’s office, and at twenty-one he was called to 
the bar. 


Macdonald’s pro; s at the bar was not rapid. 
He seems to have been unfortunate at the begin- 
ning of his career; sev of his clients were 
hanged, and even in his first case he allowed his 
quick temper to get the better of him, and came to 
blows with the opposing counsel. 

The scandalized judge told the crier to enforce 
order. The crier, an old man, much attached to 
Macdonald, shouted, as he cireled round the com- 
batants: 

“Order in the court! order in the court!” but 


whis d, as he near his protégé, “Hit him, 
John! Hit him, John!” 
Years later Macdonald became Prime Minister, 


and in many a parliamentary encounter his lan- 
uage and manner showed that he was hea 
the whisper of the old crier, “Hit him, John! 
After the fight had ended he cherished no animosity 
ainst his opponents—with one exception, Mr. 
Geeege Brown, the leader of the opposition. 

Yet with the versatility of a Scotchman he could 
turn about and make a tempo’ truce with this 
lifelong opponent in order to save the government 
from a deadlock. He and Mr. Brown not 
exchanged a word in social intercourse for ten 
ra. Both men saw the necessity of coming 

gether for a time, and a coalition was formed. 

“We acted together,” said Sir John, “dined at 

ublic places together, and went into society in 
En together. And yet on the day after he 
resigned, we r d our old positi and cea: 





8 . 

Sir John had one characteristic that helped him 
in the battle of life—he never repined at ill fortune. 
No matter what happened of a ble nature, 
he would say, after the first exclamation of sur- 
prise or annoyance, “Well, it can’t be helped,” and 
then dismiss the subject from his mind. 

An illustration of this helpful habit is given 
his biographer. The incident occurred when 
John’s as fell in and when it was 

mp y - that he himself had fallen, never 

se again. 

“After announcing the resignation of his minis- 
try, Sir John moved the adjournment of the House. 
He then went over to his office, directed his secre- 
taries to pack up his papers, drove home, went 
up-stairs to his bedroom, and remarked quietly to 


ees: 
“<*Well, that’s got along with.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ said she. 

“*Why, the government has resigned,’ he replied : 
arraying himself in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and pic i) up two or three books from a table 
close by. ‘It’s a relief to be out of it,’ he added, as 
he s hed self on the bed, opened a volume 
and began to read, intimating that he did not wish 
to be disturbed. 

“That was all he said on the subject at the time, 
nor did he allude to it again. There were no bitter 
reflections upon those of his supporters who had 
failed him in the hour of need, no harsh words 
against those who had passed over to his foes, no 
repining at fortune.” 


~~ 
> 





A THRILLING RESCUE. 


Much imperilling of life is demanded in the mid- 
ocean rescue of a drowning man, and such an 
incident always furnishes intense dramatic interest 
for a spectator. The Baron de Malortie, in a recent 
interesting work, recalls an exciting scene he 
witnessed years ago, while crossing the Atlantic. 
The ship was several days out when, one afternoon, 
he was idly lounging about on the upper deck. 


Suddenly, he says, 1 saw a man approach the bul- 
wark. He threw overboard some objects — we 
learned afterward that they were his Bible and a 
rosary—and followed them with a header into the 
foaming sea. 

“Man overboard!” 1 cried, but the storm covered 
my voice, and I rushed up the bridge to call the 
attention of the officer on duty to the accident. 
Stop! half-speed astern, and orders for the lowering 
of the boat were the affairs of a minute or two. 

“Volunteers to man the boat!” shouted a young 
midshipman, cutting a life-boat from the davits. 

Ten men came forward for every one wanted, 
and selecting four of the most powerful tars, the 
middy was lowering the boat when a young doctor, 
q pometng a flask of brandy for a restora. 

ve, let himself down one of the ropes, and 
reached the boat as a monumental wave was dash- 
ing over it. 

e men pulled with a will, and the gallant little 
nutshell fought bravely up and down the mountains 
of angry waters. As to the suicide, he was far 
astern, and only from time to time could we see 
something like a human form emerge on the top of 
a white-cres' wave. 

Oh, the anxiety with which we watched both the 
boat and its goal! Disappearing altogether at 
moments, when we fi we had seen the last of 
these noble fellows, another poate wave would 
toss them up again like a cork. It was exciting in 





the extreme. But the boat was gaining; nearer 


and nearer it came, whilst we were slowly follow- | 


ing in its wake. 
here! the doctor throws a life-belt. They are 
only some yards off now. But no, a cruel wave 


has tossed them past the object of their tremendous 
efforts. There they are throwing round her nose; 
they are tacking; the middy has passed the rudder 
to an old quartermaster, and armed with boat- 
hooks, he and the doctor stand ready for action. 
Another second and the life-belt is hooked; the 
man is pracping it yr mabe A but he has no 
strength left; there he slips—all is lost, just at the 
critical moment. 
But who is 


b 
| 


t 
that jumping overboard? Three | 


cheers for the brave man—it’s the doctor! But he, 
too, disappears. Are there to be two victims 
instead of one? No, no! And there—hurrah !— 
there is the doctor, his precious burden before him. 

The men pull like mad to reach the two ere they 
sink. again. The gallant young middy is watching 
for the right moment. More life-belts are thrown. 
They help the doctor to keep above water; another 
pull and the boat-hook has done its duty, and whilst 
two of the men stick to the oars, the others are 
7 dragging rescuer and rescued on board. 

The long, cold bath, the fright and the proximity 
of death. had wonderfully sobered the would-be 
suicide, whom remorse for a drunken spree had 
driven to this mad freak. It did not require many 
restoratives to bring him to, and two hours later he 
had an opportunity of recapitulating his adventure 
in dire solitude, having been condemned to be 
kept in irons for the rest of the voyage, a well- 
deserved punishment for exposing six, valuable 
lives, the lives of six heroes, indeed, in this perilous 
venture. 


* 
> 





A MESSAGE. 
Rest, weary one, rest, on the shore of the beautiful sea, 
Let thy tarrying moments be blest 


yy the message my soul sends to thee. 

“T love thee,” “I love thee”—hear thou the sweet chime 

As it rings on the shore in the deep ocean rhyme. 

Wait, weary one, wait, on the shore of the wonderful sea, 
No love of a Mother so great 

As the love of the Father for thee ; 

And His bless shall come in the fulness of time 

Is the message He sends on the deep ocean rhyme. 


Original. MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 


DUSTING THE WHAT-NOT. 


A prominent citizen of New York, who controls 
many a highway and channel of commerce in the 
business world, says that he has no pleasanter nor 
more restful hour than that when he sits by the fire, 
in the twilight, and lets his mind flit back to the 
scenes of youth. And of all those long-past hours, 
none is dearer to him than the day when he dusted 
the what-not. That is the phrase by which the 
story is referred to in the family. 


I was a little fellow, he ins, and | can see just 
how I must have looked. My hair was tied up in a 
sort of topknot on my poll, and I wore a checked 
brown tire and copper-toed shoes. There were 
red tops to the shoes, and I was very fond of them. 

We were living in California then, and my father, 
who was a civil engineer, was in of some 
water-works a mile and a half from home. Every 
morning he rode away to his work, and at the last 
minute before starting he always called me up to 
him, as he sat on horseback, and said, egresarey 

“Now, Hartley, don’t get into mischief while I’m 

e , 


I always promised; and then, quite innocently 
and because 1 longed for amusement, I proceeded 
at once to fall headlong into one sort of mischief or 
another. 

And the m >a f of it was that my father always 
found it out! If I chased the hens, he was sure to 
tell me of it when he got home, and settle with me 
in full measure. If I climbed on the shed roof, 
where I was forbidden to go, 1 heard of it that 
night. I began to think my father had the arts of 
a wizard. 

One morning he said to me as usual: 

“Now don’t get into mischief! And be sure you 
don’t go near the mustang behind the house!” 

He rode away, and I watched him out of sight. 
Now he had really succeeded in calling ne ee. 
tion to.the mustang, for though I knew was 
tethered near, and that he was a vicious brute, I 
had thought very little about him. But that fore- 
noon, when amusement fl ged I wandered round 
the corner of the house an kk a look at the mus- 


tang. 
I wanted just one look, that was all. As soon as 
I came in sight, he sto feeding and plunged at 
me, The rope caught him, and he stopped, but his 
look said: 
“How I wish I could get at that brown tire and 
those red-topped shoes!’ 
I resen the gaze, and tossed a pebble at him. 
He started and trotted a few ste 8, still restrained 
by the rope. 1 tossed another pebble, and he went 


on. 

That gave me an idea. I filled my tire pocket 
with little stones and trotted up to the mustang, 
peppering him with a harmless shower. Up went 

is heels, and off he plunged, I after him, always 
just outside the circle described by the er. 

In two minutes I had as fine a race-track and as 
fast a trotter on it as you could wish to see. 

Then suddenly — the rhythm of the mus- 
ease galloping hoofs I heard another sound, 
looked up to see a fearful sight. My father was 
very near, riding post-haste, waving his arms to 
me, and shouting. I was recalled to the duties of 
life. Very evidently I had “got into mischief.” 

Now my father was a stern man, and my first 
instinct was that of flight. I scrambled into the 
house, seized a calico apron lying on the floor 
where the maid had dropped it, and began a vig- 
orous dusting of the room. ‘When my father 
entered, excited and breathless, I stood on a chair 
scrubbing away at an old what-not in one corner. 

“Don’t you know you’d have been killed if that 
mustang had got away?” said he, mage 4 

And then he lifted me down, duster still in hand, 
and administered the usual ——. ; 

“But how he know?” the listener is sure to 
ask at this juncture. The gentleman’s eyes begin 
to twinkle. 

“Oh,” he says, “I found out about that after I 
Fag up. My father used to take a field-glass with 

im, and keep an eye on my movements!” 


* 
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CLEVER AND JEALOUS. 


The London Spectator prints many good dog 
stories. One of the latest concerns a terrier “of 
doubtful breed,” which the Spectator’s correspond- 
ent brought home from Switzerland. It had been 
but a short time in England when its owner drove 
to a railway station eight miles from home to meet 
a friend. There the dog—Tan by name—entered 
the car without being noticed, and was carried off. 
| At the next station its barking attracted the atten- 
| tion of the station-master, who opened the car door 
and the dog jumped out. 


The dog accepted food, but refused to be handled 
| or locked up, and the next morning left the station. 
| He came back at night, however, in a very dejected 
condition. 
| ‘The next morning he disappeared again, but once 
more turned up in the evening. His th day’s 
work was more successful, and that evening he 
arrived home, some nine miles from the station 
over roads that he had never travelled. 
| He was a sorry-looking object, his master says, 
and after eating a supper fell asleep and slept 
without a break for twenty-four hours. 

One day Tan’s owner received a present of a 
handsome retriever, which he named Neptune. 
Tan became furiously jealous, but being much 
smaller than the new-comer, was unable to cope 
with him in a fair fight. Suddenly Tan disappeared, 
and was gone two days. Then, one eventag, the 
master heard a tr d tion in the yard 
and ran out to see what was the matter. There he 
found a huge St. Bernard ~ giving r Nep a 
severe drubbing, while Tan s' looking on and 
waging his tail. 

At the conclusion of the battle Tan and his ally 











disappeared, no one knew whither, and at the end 
of another two days Tan came alone. His 
master never found out where the St. Bernard 
came from. 


* 
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GREATLY DISAPPOINTED. 


Famous men are not always famous-looking, and 
in fact the same may be said of men who are not 
only famous, but great. Great generals, great 
poets, great statesmen, and even great preachers 
have sometimes been weak in bodily presence. 
And still it is natural for us to form an exalted 
idea of personages about whom we have read, as 
did a Maryland farmer’s wife of whom the Detroit 
Free Press tells a story. She and her husband had 
gone to Washington to see the sights. 

They had taken fleeting observations of the 
State, War and Navy building, of the White House, 
the Treasury building, the Patent-Office, the Post- 
Office and the Pension-Office, and then, after a 
hurried run about the Smithsonian and the Museum, 





they had gone on to the Capitel. Here they had no 
soonerr d the rotunda than a guide offered his 
services. 


“What can you show us?” inquired the farmer. 

“Everything that is to be seen,” replied the guide. 

“Ts it wuth payin’ for?” 

“Well, I should say it was. This is the finest 
building in the world.” 

me we can see for ourselves, I reckon, can’t 
we 

“Oh yes, but you won’t know half what you see. 
There, for instance, goes a United States Senator,” 
said the guide, pointing out a well-known statesman 
of neither imposing ye ne nor conspicuous 
gaged of attire, hurrying along toward the House 

e. a 

The old lady was interested at once. She had 
read of senators in the papers, and held them in 
greatawe. It took her some time to make up her 
mind that what she saw was really a senator; then 
she turned to her husband. 

“Huh!” she said, in a tone of sincere disappoint- 
ment. “Is that a senator? Well, I thought I was 
goin’ to see somethin’ that was wuth lookin’ at 
when I saw a senator. Come on, Hiram,” she 
added, —t him by the arm. “If he can’t show 
us anythin’ *"n that, ’taint wuth payin’ for,” 
and she dragged her husband away. 


* 
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BETTER THAN TAKING A CITY. 


What in an ordinary mortal would pass for a bit 
of decent behavior is often taken for an act of 
extraordinary and shining virtue when it is per- 
formed by some great man, say a king or an 
emperor. If such a potentate, in old times, at least, 
got angry without cutting off somebody’s head, he 
was esteemed a model of gentleness and forbear- 
ance! 


An emperor of the dynasty of the Liangs, accord- 
ing to a Chinese writer, was out shooting one day, 
and saw a flock of ducks settle in a field not far 
ahead of him. Like President Harrison and Pres- 
ident Cleveland, as it appears, this Chi emperor 
was ae poy | fond of killing ducks, though he 
was obliged to do it with a bow and arrow instead 
of a shot-gun. In the present case he stepped 
forward, drew his bow and was just ready to let 
fly, when a peasant oy to cross the field 

tly between him and the birds. 

The royal attendants cried out to him, but mean- 
time the ducks took alarm and were off. The 
emperor was very angry, and vowed he would 
shoot the peasant. Then one of his ministers did a 
brave and noble thing. 

“Your majesty,” said he, “do not kill a man 
because eis wanting. A king must not be as 
savage as the beast that he hunts.” 

It was excellent advice; and the best part of the 
story is that the emperor accepted it, and neither 
shot the peasant nor cut off his minister’s head. He 
recovered from his anger, and when he reached his 
palace, he said: 

“T have had a very successful day, for instead of 
bringing home a good bag, I have had a good 
esson. 








* 
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HER SEARCH. 


Although much is said of the impertinence of 
clerks in dry-goods stores, there are many models 
of long-suffering politeness among them; and it 
was one of this large class to whose lips rose a 
rejoinder which even his diplomatic employer 
counted as excusable, if nothing better. 

Whenever a special sale of any line of goods was 
announced from the store in question, there invari- 
= appeared on the next morning a woman who 
insisted upon being shown every article on the 
shelves, but had never been known to purchase 





yee. 

e store was not a large one, and it had fallen 
to the lot of one clerk in particular to wait upon 
this woman again and —_ 

At last there came a day when a sale of blankets 
was announced. Early the next morning the 
woman appeared, and for nearly half an hour the 

tient clerk displayed blankets until they were 

eaped high before him. At last he announced 
that there were no more. 

“Very well,” said the woman, indifferently, tak- 
ing “e her hand-bag; “I was just looking for a 

end.” 


“Madam,” said the clerk, in a tone of perfect 
respect, “if you think there is any chance that your 
— Ak among these blankets, I will go through 

em n. 

Undoubtedly the woman is still pursuing her 
search in other directions, but that one store has 
known her no more since that day. 


* 
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AN UNCERTAIN DINNER. 


One needs more faith than seasoning to dine on 
“a bird in the bush” or a fish in the water. But a 
landlord as thoughtful as the one mentioned below 
would probably find some way to feed his guests. 
In Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s reminiscences of 
his boyhood he tells this story of an old tavern on 
the Merrimac, where he once stayed: 


Mr. Isaac P. Davis, who was, I think, one of the 
roprietors of the locks and canals which made 
well, went to this same hotel with a party and 
inquired what they were to have for dinner. The 
keeper said that a salmon had come up the 
river the night before, and he proposed to serve 
him—with which answer Mr. Davis was well 
pleased. 

Later in the eens bo said he should like to 
see the salmon. But man only expressed his 
amazement at such folly on the part of a Boston 
| ™m, 





an. 

“You don’t suppose I would take him out of the 

water, do you? He is in the water at the foot 

| of the falls, and has been there since last night. 

one it is time to cook him I shall go out and catch 
™m.’ 


* 
* 





“TELL me,” said a lady to an old soldier, “when 
you were in the army, were you cool in time of 
danger ?”’ ; 

“Cool?” answered the truthful veteran. “I fairly 
shivered.”—Boston Transcript. 
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HOLIDAY LESSONS. 


Now that school is over, 
Still, at every turn, 
All day long we’re finding 
Lots of things to learn. 
Funny little studies 
In the grass and trees, 
And our heads we puzzle 
Over things like these: 
“Where do baby violets 
Get their eyes of blue? 
Why the screech-owl children ° 
Always sob ‘Boohoo!’ 
Why ‘Bob White’ is wanted 
When it’s going to rain? 
Who is little Phebe 
Called so long in vain? 
Why do squirrels chuckle? 
Why do fireflies wink? 
Why do wasps make paper 
When they have no ink?” 
So the whole vacation, 
Wander where we will, 
Just the longest lessons 
We are studying still. 


+ 
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SEVENTH LETTER FROM JACK. 


(Who Writes Once a Month to his Friend 
in Maine.) 
Sout Stops, Calif., July 5. 

Dear CHARLIE.—I’ll let you off on 
that double number, seeing ‘twas the 
measles kept you from writing. You 
ought to have come here to have the measles, 
for I’ve heard they don’t bother you much out 
here. But I guess you remember when I had 
’em—I guess I do anyway—and I'll never be 
hard on a fellow that’s just getting out of a 
scrape like that. 

Did you get well in time to go to the Fourth? 
If you did you must tell me about it. And I’m 
going to tell you about our Fourth, too. 

We intended to go, all three together, and ride 
on the gravity cars to the head of the avenue, and 
then go on up into the foot-hills and have a little 
picnic. Mamma cooked a beautiful lunch the 
day before, and sent me over to invite the Absent- 
Minded Man. He said he was very much obliged 
to us, but be wasn’t quite the figger for a trip like 
that, and he guessed we'd find it full as much of 
a picnic as we expected. And he gave me a 
basket of apricots to put with our lunch. I wish 
I could have sent ’em to you. They’re no more 
like the dried ones than a peach is like a potato. 

Well, the next morning mamma had a little 
headache. She begged us to excuse her for 
having one at such a time, but she said 
she really couldn’t enjoy the trip, and 
neither could we if she went, but if we'd 
forgive her this once, and go by our- 
selves, she’d try to do better next 
time. 

We wanted to stay and have our picnic 
at home, but she said her head would 
ache dreadfully if we stayed on her ac- 
count, and if we'd just go and enjoy 
ourselves she guessed it would be well 
by the time we came back. So we gave 
up and went. 

It’s queer about the mountains. When 
you are six or seven miles away, at the 
foot of Euclid Avenue, you’d think it 
was only a mile or so till you’d be right 
amongst "em. And when you're at the head of 
the avenue you'd think "twas only a short walk 
till you could sit down on one of the pretty foot- 
hills and rest your back against the side of 
Cucamunga. But just try it once! 

Papa and I did have a great old time. We 
waded through the rank weeds and brush, we 
climbed places nearly as steep as the side of a 
house, we edged along on high ridges about two 
feet wide and covered with bushes, we let our- 
selves down where we'd have been bad off if the 
roots had given ’way. But we ate our lunch in 
the prettiest tent you ever set eyes on. It was all 
made of great wonderful flowers, that are called 
Spanish Lances, because the leaves around the 
lower part of the stalk are tipped with hard points 
that are as stiff as nails and sharp as needles. 

The flower is something like the Yucca you 
have seen growing in grandma’s garden, only the 
stalk is from ten to twelve feet high, and nearly 
the whole length just loaded with waxy white 
buds and blossoms without a speck of green. 
Papa figured out that there were seven or eight 
thousand buds and blossoms on one stalk, and 
each flower over an inch across. You can hardly 
imagine how beautiful it is. 

Well, papa and I went to work and cut down 
Several of these great flower-stalks to make a 
shade. It was something of a job, for the stems 
were thick as papa’s arm, and we only had our 
knives. But we did it, and leaned them together 
like a wigwam, and tied thera where they crossed, 
and papa tied a little flag to the tallest one. And 
if any one ever had a prettier Fourth of July tent 
I'd like to see it. 
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On our way home we cut the biggest and | 
freshest Spanish Lance we could find to show | 
mamma. Papa and I took turns carrying it. It 
must have weighed twenty-five pounds. 

When we got to the head of the avenue we) 
were glad to ride. It’s almost like coasting to go | 
down in the gravity car. The horses ride behind. | 
The conductor had half a mind not to bring our 
posy for us. ‘Tisn’t often a conductor would 
object to your carrying just one flower. 

Sure enough, mamma’s headache was gone 
when we got back, and she could enjoy the account 
of our trip. And the Absent-Minded Man came 
over this morning and just forced me to take 
a dollar for that Spanish Lance. He said he 
wasn’t the figger to get one himself, and he 
wanted to give it to a tenderfoot he was ac- 
quainted with for a button-hole bouquet. 

Please write soon to your chum. 





Jack. | 
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NELLY’S CHERRIES. 

Nelly lived in the country, 
and had a long way to go to 
school. 

Papa, or big brother Jack, 
drove her over to the village in 
the morning, and at night she 
rode home with a neighbor. 

Sometimes she had to walk iinctins 
home, and then she was very 
tired and wanted to go to bed 
early. One night, after one of 
these long, delightful walks she went to bed at | 
sunset, and she watched the lovely colors con- | 
stantly changing in the sky. | 

“T will put my pillow at the foot of the bed,” 
she said, ‘“‘and then I can see the pretty clouds 
through the open window.” 

When she took up her little pillow what do you | 
suppose she found under it? Two or three hand- 
fuls of delicious blackheart cherries ! 

Nelly enjoyed eating them very much and told 
papa and Jack about it the next morning. 

‘You must have dreamed it all,’ said Jack. 
And Nelly could not make him believe that they 
were real cherries. She could not show him the | 
stones to prove it, because she had thrown them | 
out of the window. 

“IT do not think it was a dream,’’ she said 
laughing. ‘But perhaps it was, for we haven't | 
any cherries in our garden.” 

That night she lifted her pillow carefully, and | 
she found cherries in the same place. | 











| “hand-organ man.” 


“OQ papa! mamma! Jack!’’ she called. ‘*Come 
up and see the cherries for yourselves.” 

Papa came up with a lamp followed by mamma 
and Jack. 

‘There are ten of them,” said mamma. ‘And 
here are two more by the window,” said Jack. 

“Oh ho!” cried papa. “Uncle Ben’s pet crow 
has been stealing from one of the village gardens.”’ 

And sure enough, there was ‘“‘Blackjim,”’ as 
they called him, on the window-sill. ‘“‘Caw!”’ said 
he. “Caw! caw!” Evsiz Locke. 


—--o———__—_—_ 


TWO LESSONS. 


Harold was skipping and running all around 
grandpa’s big field picking daisies. At least he 
called them daisies. These big yellow daisies with 
their large brown eyes. In some places the grass 
was so tall that auntie could see only his 
bright red jockey-cap bobbing and 
bouncing beside the waving grasses. 

He gathered a large bunch, then over 
the stone wall he jumped, ran to the 
piazza, and sat down on the settee hot 
and breathless. 

‘‘Aren't those pretty daisies, auntie ?"’ 
he exclaimed, as he placed the bunch in 
her lap. 

Auntie looked up from her sewing. | 

‘Yes, very pretty, Harold,”’ she re-| 
plied. ‘But do you know, dear, they | 
are not daisies at all!” | 

Harold looked surprised. | 

“Aren’t they, auntie?” he asked. | 
**Aren’t they oxeye daisies ?”’ 
“No, dear,”’ auntie answered. ‘These | 

are the real oxeye daisies!’’ and | 

she took a beautiful white | 
field daisy from the bouquet 
- at her belt. 

“Oh!” said Harold. “Jen- | 
nie told me yesterday that 
these were oxeye daisies, be- 
cause their eyes looked like 
grandpa’s oxen. ‘Brown and 
soft!’ she said. 
these, auntie ?”’ 

"he ‘These are Rudbeckia!”’ auntie con- 
tinued. ‘But many people call them 
daisies just as Jennie did.” 

‘“‘That’s a very hard name!” said 
Harold. 

‘“‘Not so hard to remember after all !”’ 
laughed auntie. ‘‘Think of Becky Lane 
and then think that she is rude, and—”’ 

“O auntie, she is rude, very rude!” 
interrupted Harold, ‘‘ cause she pushed 
me right off of the gate yesterday morn- 
ing! That’s very ‘propriate, isn’t it, 
auntie ?”’ 

“I’m sorry to say it is,” answered 
auntie. ‘‘Butlook, what have you here ?”’ 

Harold saw two blades of grass with 
what seemed like a drop of sonpents | 


What are | 





between them. 


Z 
y J ‘What is it, auntie ?’’ he asked. 


; “It’s a cradle. A home, for what do 
you think? A bit of a baby grass- 

hopper !’” 

**An’ they are all over the field, an’ 

I stepped on a heap of them!” said 

Harold, solemnly. ‘May I see 
this baby one, auntie ?”’ 

- He jumped up and took 
the grass in his hand. 

* “Pull the grasses apart 

and—”’ 
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, \? ~ hs Dias “Oh, I can see him!” 
cy shouted Harold. 
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hoppers, hasn’t he!”’’ and 












a he laughed gleefully as 

hg c baby grasshopper lay mo- 

tionless on his green bed. 

" “Yes,” answered aun- 

tie, laughing too, ‘‘but you 

mustn’t pull any more 

cradles to pieces for it kills the 

babies and then there won't be any 
grasshoppers for kitty to chase.”’ 

‘“*No, I won’t,”’ answered Harold, 
‘truly and truly, auntie!” 

‘*You've learned two lessons this 
x! , morning, dear,”’ said auntie, ‘and 

i what do you think they are? A 
botany lesson and natural history 
, lesson.” 

‘“‘An’ the rude Becky was a botany one, an’ the 
baby grasshopper was a natural history, wasn’t 
it?’’ Harold said. ‘I like those lessons an’ we'll 
have some more to-morrow, won't we?’ he 
added. 

“Yes, indeed!’’ answered auntie as she picked 
up her sewing again. Marsory Dane. 
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CURRANT JELLY. 


Put plenty of sugar in a tin cup, 

Currants and water and mix it all up; 

Stir it and spill it and leave it in the sun 

And the bees will taste often to see if it’s done. 
ia & ©. 
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Ernest was four years old when he saw his | 
first monkey, which was on the street with a | 
He rushed into the house, 
saying, ‘‘Mamma, mamma! Him looks like a} 
man, but him am a kitty!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
CHARADE. 


My first, with graceful, velvet glove, 
According to my notion, 

Is just the definition of 
The “poetry of motion.” 


My second comes with pinch and tweak, 
In bruise or pain it lingers. 

Sometimes ’tis done by blackbird’s beak, 
Sometimes by Jack Frost’s fingers. 

My whole brings balm to young and old, 
It cures the baby’s colic. 

It makes my first benign and bold, 
And full of frisky frolic. 


2. 
A CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


* * * 
* * * * * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * . * * * 
* *+ * * * * * * * * * * + 
* * * * * . * 
* * * 


Top Diamond: 1. A letter. 2. To bind. 3. A 
musical instrument. 4. An extremity. 5. A letter. 

Right-hand Diamond: 1. A letter. 2. A small, 
flying animal. 3. A prohibition. 4. The fashion. 
5. A letter. 

Left-hand Diamond: 1. A letter. 2. A grain. 3. 
An engraving. 4. A beverage. 5. A letter. 

Bottom Diamond: 1. A letter. 2. A genus of 
serpents. 3. Not brittle. 4. A period of time. 5. 
A letter. 

Central Diamond: Read in conjunction with the 
bottom letter of the top diamond, the top letter of 
the bottom diamond, the left-hand letter of the right- 
hand diamond, and the right-hand letter of the 
left-hand diamond, which will then form as follows: 

From top to centre and from left to centre: Metal 
from mines. 

From centre to bottom and from centre to right: 
To devour. 


3. 
RIDDLE, 





possible words, and transpose to form a word 
meaning enslaved, 
4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


. But aught else W. 8. H. has shall go. 

Did Reese N. find a fine Indian reed? 
Grettl is allotting old hats. 

. That is Minnie’s cat, Neevis. 

Buy Poeoea folk-lore. 

. Ask Hep why many poke-bonnets came in. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 


I’m a very aspiring creature, 

My place is above you all; 
Toward the blue skies I persistently rise 

Whether I’m large or small. 

But should prick of a pin 

But pierce my skin 

Alas, I drop with a fall! 


6. 
RECIPES. 


Om oo ht 


ac 


Take anger and an article 

And mix well together; 

Add an aériform fluid 

That is light as & feather. 
Right into this mixture 

Pour a vehicle you ride in; 
Which will make vou an island 
That people reside in. 


Get an article of dress 
From a man or a woman; 
Add an edible vegetable 
That grows in a lowland. 
Without breaking either 
Mix together in haste, 

And a whim of the moment 
You will have to your taste. 


7. 
A NOTABLE GATHERING. 


At the Convention of Agriculturists recently he, 
in the “Land of Steady Habits,” there were repre. 
sentatives from all parts of the world. A paper on 
wheat cultivation was read by a delegate from the 
“Granary of Europe.” A man from the “Blue 
Hen” state spoke on the raising of poultry. 

A speaker from “Hibernia” told of the uses of 
flax. The delegate from the “Flowery Kingdom” 

ave valuable ideas on tea-roses. He was followed 
»y a speaker from the “Mother of Presidents,’ who 
described the culture of tobacco. Other addresses 
were given by delegates from the “Land o’ Cakes,” 
the “Gibraltar of America,” the “Queen of the 
Antilles,” the “Land of the White Elephant,” the 
“Hermit Land,” “Sarmatia” and “Helvetia.” 


Conundrums. 

What is the most noted rock in Ireland? Sham. 
rock. 

When is a silver dollar solitary? 
loan (alone). 

What part of a boat is the product of a mine? 
The oars (ores). 

What proves that a led horse has spirit? A le(a)d 
horse must be a horse of metal (mettle). 


When it is a 


— + what is here represented in the fewest 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single verry issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
seuesred to register letters whenever requested to 

10 60. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on yous, paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pager is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

Caution ainst payin 
to renew bubscrip ions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
ser iptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 3 


money to strangers 








WHY WE ARE HEALTHY. 


We are constantly told by those who have dis- 
covered that the origin of at least some diseases 
lies within the boundaries of the germ theory, that 
we are in constant danger from attacks of these 
disorders. ‘There is hardly one of us, we are as- 
sured, but could furnish from the lining membrane 
of his own mouth and nose sufficient germs to 
create a fair-sized epidemic of diphtheria or pneu- 
monia, 

Indeed, so generally diffused are such germs, 
that it might seem almost hopeless to contend with 
them except by transforming oneself into a walking 
repository for antiseptics of all kinds. 

These t doubtedly sound alarming, 
yet we need not be greatly disturbed by them, 
although they are in every respect true. By recent 
investigations, the whole theory of the development 
and growth of germ diseases may be said to have 
been changed. 

Not only that, but the theory that in their treat- 
ment it is necessary to introduce into the system 
some agent directly antagonistic to the germ in 
question, has been entirely superseded by the later 
one, that the normally healthy blood is itself one of 
the best known destroyers of all classes of germs. 

In this fact is contained the answer to those who 
ask how it is possible to escape infection with such 
opportunities for it all about us. The blood of all 
animals contains a substance which is as deadly a 
poison to the disease germ as strychnine is to a 
human being. 

This substance is not always present in animals 
to the same extent; or, rather,—and this is perhaps 
the better way of expressing it,—the substance does 
not evince the same power of antagonism toward 
the same diseases in different animals. In this 
way is explained the abiljty of some animals to 
take a disease with which it is impossible to inocu- 
late a human being, and vice versa. The horse can 
stand an amount of diphtheria poison which would 
probably prove fatal to a man. 

More important still, is the fact that this sub- 
stance is manufactured by the blood itself, and 
varies in amount and power in direct proportion to 
the quantity and richness of the blood. 

As we know, the blood is susceptible to many 
changes. It is when the vitality has been lowered 
from any cause, that the germs which are lurking 
about us get a foothold, and begin their deadly 
work. The lesson is obvious. To secure ourselves 
against infection, we must keep in good condition. 


tat. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
STUDENTS. 


In the winter of 1860-1, there was much excite- 
ment at the Virginia Military Institute. The major- 
ity of the students were from the South, and as a 
consequence were secessionists, while the sentiment 
of the people of the town at that time was almost 
unanimously for the Union. As the “boys” .from 
the Institute were frequent visitors at the village, 
which lay something like a mile below the school, 
they often came into conflict with the villagers. 
The matter finally became serious. Both sides 
were in earnest, and bloodshed was not unlikely 
to result. 

One day two of the students came back much 
worsted in a fight with the villagers, and the whole 
school resolved on vengeance. Seizing their guns, 
a large pumber of the boys started toward the 
town. On their way they had to pass Professor 
Jackson’s house. Word of the affair had somehow 
reached him, and he came out just in time to inter- 
cept the students, who were hurrying down the 
road, a wildly excited mob, intent on mischief, and 
totally without organization. 

Jackson stepped on a horse-block in front of the 
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house, and just as the foremost of the students 
came abreast of him he called out in his most 
commanding tone, “Halt; front face.” 

Almost instinctively they obeyed, and after wait- 
ing for the stragglers to come up, he said in his 
mildest tone: ‘Well, young gentlemen, where are 
you going?” 

One of the men explained in a very excited way 
that two of “the boys” had been maltreated by the 
villagers, and they were determined on revenge. 

“Well,” said the professor, “that may all be very 
well; but whom have you for leader? You can’t 
goon an expedition without a leader.” 

They had not thought of that, they said. 

“Well, suppose I lead you?” said Professor 
Jackson. 

Nothing would suit them better. 

“All right,” said the professor; “but before we 
start, we must get a little better organization.” 

To that end he marched and countermarched 
them, wheeled them up and down the road and, in 
short, carried them through all the evolutions 
necessary for his purpose, which was to coo] them 
off. That being accomplished, he halted them be- 
fore the horse-block, and having lectured them on 
the danger and the crime, as well as the uselessness 
of such a fight as they had proposed, he wound up 
by advising them to go back to schoo] and be good 
boys. And this they did, after giving three cheers 
for Professor Jackson. 

The story illustrates Jackson’s power of con- 
trolling and leading other men. 


A BRAVE LITTLE BOY. 


Here is a tragic, as well as pathetic, picture 
showing something of the hard, barren lives of the 
children of the poor, not only in New York, but in 
other great cities. It is taken from fhe New York 
Tribune: 


Henry Bauer, eight years,old, living in Front 
street, was found dead in bed on ‘Wednesday night 
by his father, who came home from work at eight 
o’clock. 

The lad’s death was pathetic. His mother died 
four months ago, and the father was not willing 
to send his children to any institution. Henr 
and his two sisters, both younger than himself, 
kept house as best they could. 

hey were lonely without their mother, and little 
Henry, who assumed charge of the little girls, 
worried and —— over his hard lot. There was 
no escaping it, however, and every day he gave 
them their dinner, kept them as tidy as possible, 
and wondered if he should ever have a good time 


again. 

GW ednesday afternoon he told Mrs. habs age a 
neighbor who had shown a fondness for him, that 
his head ached badly. 

ye | mg * I’m going to be sick, Mrs. Weigand,” 
said he, “and mamma isn’t here to take care of 
me. Who’ll take care of—of them?” he asked, his 
eyes filling with tears and his face growing paler. 

Mrs. Weigand told him to lie down and rest, and 
his little sisters would be taken care of all right. 

“When rs wake up, your headache will be 
gone,” said she, good-humoredly. 

He crawled into bed with his clothes on and 
went to sleep, and when he woke up it was with his 
“mother.” hen his father called his name at 
eight o’clock, there was no response. 

“Henry’s asleep, pepe,” said the youngest child. 

The father lighted the gas and went to the bed- 
side of the motionless boy. One look at the pale 
face showed,him that little Henry’s complainings 
had been well founded. Death is supposed to have 
been due to some brain trouble. 


NEARLY KILLED BY A DEER. 


The literature of hunting is full of anecdotes 
which show the danger of a too hasty assumption 
that a wounded animal is dead or past the power of 
defending himself. A new illustration is furnished 
by Mr. Roosevelt in his “Ranch Life and the 
Hunting-Trail.” 


Not only will a big, black-tail buck beat off a dog 
or a wolf coming at him, in front, but he is an 
awkward foe fora man, One of them nearly killed 
a cowboy in my —t- 

The buck, mortally wounded, had fallen to the 
shot, and the man rushed up to kill him. Then the 
buck revived for a moment, struck down the man, 
and endeavored to gore him, but could not, because 
of the despairing grip with which the man held on 
to his horns. 

Nevertheless, the man, bruised and cut by the 
sharp hoofs, was fast becoming too weak to keep 
his hold, when in the struggle the two came to the 
edge of a washout and fel into it some twelve or 
fifteen feet. This separated them. The dying 
buck was too weak to renew the attack, and the 
man crawled off; but it was months before he got 
over the effects of the encounter. 


NEW WAY TO GAIN TIME. 


John was a dull boy at his books, and although 
almost nine years old, still had difficulty in spelling 
very short and easy words. But now and then he 
showed a gleam of something like intelligence. 


One day a younger scholar asked the teacher 
how to spell “hail.” 

‘What kind of ‘hail?’ ” said the teacher. 

By a coincidence another child presently wanted 
to know how to spell “tare.” 

“What kind of ‘tare’ do you mean?” the teacher 
inguired. . 

hat afternoon in the spelling-class the teacher 

asked John to spell “slate.” ; 

John did not remember, but he disliked to say 


80. 
“What kind of slate do you mean?” he asked, 
with a very innocent draw). 


ONE OF THE FIRST FAMILIES. 


The Chicago Tribune is responsible for the 
following gibe at the territorial expansion of that 
metropolis: 


“It seems very ide eng along here,” observed 
the New Yorker, looking languidly out of the car 
window. ‘How much further is it to Chicago?” 
“You’ve been in Chicago half an hour,” said the 
conductor, majestically. 
“G gracious! I don’t see any r 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
| it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [ Adv. 


| entbarstonitslenimenanatats 
| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
tr Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 








D° ze" know anybody that does not use REDDING’s 
USSIA SALVE? 2% cents. All druggists. 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s: Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or 


disordered stomachs that need stimulating, 
and acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 














ROME Means _Perfection 


in the manufacture of 


Teakettles, Tea ana Coffee Pots. 


Nickel-plated outside; pure tin- 
lined inside. dapted for use 
on both stove and table. 


Ask any dealer for the 
Teakettles and Tea and Coffee 
ots, or send to us for descriptive 
circulars and prices. 


Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N.Y. 


Ice Cream 
At Home—=~ 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 
when it can be so easily prepared at home at half 
the expense. Buy a White in Freezer and 
you will have the latest and best improvements. 
‘¢ Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 
Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., - - NASHUA, N. H. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated ‘‘ Beeckman ” 


Rackets. 


All Charges Prepaid. 














LIST SPECIAL 
PRICE. PRICE. 
No. e Beeckman “Special,” - - - $7.00 - $4.48. 
No. 6, we “Tournament,” - - 6.00 - 3.48. 
No. 5, “ “Expert,”- - - - - 5.00 - 2.48. 
No. - “Club,”- - - - - - 400 - 1.98. 


2 4, . 
Our Best “ Tournament” Balls, three for #1.00. 
er dozen, #3.75, post-paid. 

Club Price-List on Tennis Goods and Catalogue of 
Summer Sports and Pastimes sent FREE. 
Lawn Tennis Guide containing new rules furnished 
Sree with eac: er for Rackets, or mailed post-paid 

1s 


on receipt of 10 cent: 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 


JULY 11, 1895, 
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_ REVERSIBLE 





COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 
















Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


Dr. Lyon’s 











Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 








for over a quarter of a century. 








is required. 
ready for use . ; ‘ 


2A. ECONOMY. The simple fact 








“You must be near-sighted, sir. I can see the 


dwelling of one of the oldest families in Chicago 
not half a mile away.” 
“T—I can’t see it at all. What’s their name?” 
“Muskrat.” 
“Bless my soul!” 


“My brother Saul’s been app’inted judge, out 
there in the West,” said Farmer Atkins. “An’ the 


newspaper says there’s no manner o’ doubt but 
he’ll wear the judicial vermin with a good deal o’ 
dignity.” 








In hot weather as a 


with our “ Book for Mothers,” will 





THOS. LEEMING & CoO., Sole Agents in America, 73 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Simplicity =-Economy-Safety. 
Three reasons for the superiority of Nestlé’s Food. 


Ist. SIMPLICITY. 1° prepare NESTLE’S FOOD the addition of water only 
i Five minutes’ boiling makes the Food 


+ + + 


that NESTLE’S FOOD is complete in 


itself, and does not require the addition of cow’s milk, 
makes it the most economical of all prepared foods for infants. . . 

+ + + 
3d. SAFETY. The danger attendant on the use of cow’s milk is avoided — 


preventive of summer complaints and 


Cholera Infantum NESTLE’S FOOD is invaluable— Your doctor will 
confirm this statement —The safety of NESTLE’S FOOD is evidenced by 
two generations of children, whose robustness and vigor are due to the 
use of NESTLE’S FOOD—an entire diet for infants. : : : 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food, and our book, ‘The Baby ” — together 


be sent to any mother addressing, 
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Outing Tents. 


We are headquarters for 
Camp and Lawn Tents of 
all kinds, also Flags and 
d Awnings. If you want the 
dh S best goods at right prices 
eal et send for our Catalogue. 


BURGIN BROS., Springfield, Mass. 
Simple Gu for MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS | 


A DOUBLE-RUNNER FOR SUMMER. CORNS. se hee anne tome et say 
A swing in which a mother may safely swing a CaS we 10 Cents. 


6 J a = A pilaster sufficient for ten 
three-year-old child is rare. One in which she applications mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


may swing two three-year-old children with equal ide tit +S" ew Haven, Ct. 

safety, is rarer. But such an one may be con- Don’t >, oe eC EeTIOATE 

structed by the following directions and accom- 4 

panying cut. Any bright boy of twelve years ® 

can make it and he may appropriately call it his ] e ro nze. 

Summer's double-runner. 
Select a good strong board two feet long, one It is much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 

foot wide, one inch thick. In each corner of this and much LESS EXPENSIVE. 























And Chiefest of all is 


Wheat Germ! |, 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 









































board, one inch from the edges, bore a one- CRACKING. ° es PSSSSSSCSSSSSSSS ees eeee se we LEP EES ESSE SEES ES, 
half-inch hole. A foot from either end and 0 CRUMBLING. s 4 
one inch from the edges bore two more holes. . gM IE on a 
The seat of your double-runner is finished. MOSS-GROWING.| —° 7 
Get, at any hardware store, ten screw-eyes, 0 CLEANING. oo - 
three one-and-one-half-inch iron rings, three snap- ; = r, ~ 4 
: . Prices to] 

hooks with a safety spring, twelve yards of rope _ + +4 
the size of an ordinary clothes-line, fifty inches suit all. 4 4 7 
of three-fourths-inch dowel and two feet of three- Work! = A 4 
fourths-inch dowel through which there is a three- dettvered | e a 
eighths-inch longitudinal hole. everywhere s : + 
Saw the bored dowel into six pieces of equal y ae IS GOOD FOR. 2 
length; these are for uprights or posts. Saw the Write for de-| }. 4 
unbored dowel into five pieces of equal length; signs and| f° “7 
these are for what might be called the safety rail. information. ‘ INTERNALLY. EXTERNALLY. a 
Insert screw-eyes into both ends of these latter - It will cure most cases of Sore Throat It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- < 
pieces. Cut the rope into three equal pieces and Costs ~ if taken in season, and is of great value izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 4 
fasten a ring to the centre of each piece. nothing to| }. in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, Diluted with pure water to suit conditions +4 
investigate. | F* Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, a 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., e as a gargle or spray. Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, ‘a 
P. O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. a It will destroy Bacteria and is healing jj &t¢-» OF wherever there are unhealthy dis + 
* in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or charges or inflammation. 4 
+ Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex = 
and Scarlet Fevers, olera and similar cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also - 
eo d Scarlet F Chol d simil ll perfectly cl ! h, al ; 
F T h ~ diseases. healing and hardening the gums. ~ 
Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- | }- " 
m Nutritious Econom- ¥ Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. - 

so | 35 , k bs k Me HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 4 
° Ss bs +4 
ica Cc pac age make SPR ERREERESRESSSELEL ARE SESS EL EPARASESSSRESRL EASES Eas 











16 quarts various dessert | 
dishes. Receipts with each | 
package. Write for Fairy | 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


: 66 99 
Lyon Manufacturing Co., That Is It. 
Now look at the cut: Simply reeve the end of | 43 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 
your rope through a screw-eye, then through a | 
post, then through a hole in the seat. Tie two or 
three firm knots in the end of the rope to prevent 
its slipping back through the hole. 

Your swing now has a guard-rail all around 
the outside and a partition rail in the middle. 
For very young children, you may put a front 
rail, which can be slid up when the children are 
put into the swing and then brought down into 
place so that the little ones are completely 
enclosed and can’t fall out. 

String the snap-hooks on a strong rope—an 
inch rope is none too large—and stretch the rope 
between two posts or trees or buildings. Place 
the rings in the hooks—do you see the use of 
those hooks ? 














The Far-Famed Nerve Food. 


Every one knows of Moxie. And nearly every 
one has tasted it. ‘Thousands of the latter say 
that Moxrr NERVE Foop is without any excep- 

é tion the finest summer beverage. There are 

You ought to place the swing under cover % , ES > many pleasant-tasting drinks sold at the soda 

when it rains, and with the safety springs, the 


swing may be attached or detached in ten seconds. fountains, but how many of them are really 
Now swing till the “pusher” cries: “Let the old refreshing and healthful ? 
cat die!" 


For stormy days or winter time, put hooks in 


more to the barrel can be e 
the lintel of a door, or stretch your rope in some f the f. Ai. M N V FE d 
unused room or attic, and there enjoy your ee ee Fe Oxle er e 00 
double-runner. Duluth Imperial Is not only a delightful beverage but it is a beneficial one. It is 


When you have made this swing, take your ; : r 
prectl allied Gund 9 diesen dae ene eaibe of the greatest value to all persons suffering from Nervous exhaus- 


of it. You will soon realize that there is more Flour tion and Incipient Paralysis. It has a very high reputation 
than one way of drawing a “double-runner.” throughout the United States and is often prescribed by physicians of 

















a a high standing. Avoid worthless imitations. Get the genuine only. 
% DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., H 
PLANTS THAT Li@e IN TREES. re all | For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. 
The number of plants which grow upon other MOXIE NERVE FOOD COMPANY, Sole Proprietors, BOSTON, MASS. 





plants is larger than many persons suppose. Par- 
ticularly is this true of large plants. They some- 
times grow in the tops of high trees, where they 
escape notice if not specially sought for. 


In the willows that abound near Cambridge, 


England, for instance, no less ‘than eighty different 135 

Species of plants have been found growing. The ety - 
willows supply them with an abundance of , = 

humus, in which they thrive. Among these . : 

plants are to be found such well-known inhabitants / ; ‘ Ci : 
of the ground as roses, currants and elders, - ig am > tae 


flourishing apparently as well in their airy 


situation as if they were planted in the soil. E me + : So a J 
That these plants inhabiting the willow-trees : ares \ as a ; 
originated near by their present elevated homes is | 4 wg ONS : 


proved by the fact that some of every species of | 








them are found growing upon the ground within wale pS aN 1 
a distance of a furlong from the trees. Their ‘ Oa H EATE RS 
willows either by the wind or through the agency ‘ . : 

of birds. Birds are very numerous among the & ng pee ty, 
species of plants whose seeds are carried off by he oo: wh EASY. Cc 
birds are especially abundant in the trees. ee ae 

vegetable kingdom for the means of living, we 

sometimes find it repaying its obligations, though Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


seeds have evidently been carried up into the HOUSEKER 
Cambridge willows, and it is noted that those P, 

So, as the animal kingdom depends upon the Two COLD MEDALS. 
in the most unexpected ways. 
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‘‘A Word to the . 
Wise is Sufficient.’’ 


A 


Little 
Higher 
In price 
But — 


A Suggestion 


ORF To Housekeepers. _ . wa 
For frying or broiling never use a Ham of less than 14 Ibs., and if it weighs more than that, so much 
=~) 





the better. Cut off at least three or four inches from the large end of the Ham in one piece. This 
can be boiled and chopped for Sandwiches, Omelet, Croquettes, Muffins, etc. With this end disposed 
of, you are ready for the broiler or frying-pan. 

With a very sharp knife cut from each side of the’ Ham clean to the bone, dividing the slices in the 
centre, and so avoid sawing. Let the cuts be just as thin as possible; not thicker than one-eighth of an 
inch if you can handle the knife skilfully enough to do that. Trim the skin from the upper side of each slice, 
and also the outer rim of the lower side both of muscle and fat which has been somewhat hardened by smoking. 

Have the broiler or the frying-pan already warm, but do not put the meat on until the family sit at the 
table. Then cook briskly, turning the pieces every half-minute. Dish at once as soon as the fat begins to 
brown. Never let the meat crisp. When it ceases to be perfectly elastic, 2¢ 2s overdone. Send at once to the 
table on a warm dish so that it may be served on the individual plates while it is still smoking. How delicious! 
Some housekeepers after frying Ham as we have indicated add a half-cup 
of boiling water, cover the pan 
tightly and place it where the 
water will boil slowly for fifteen 
minutes. By this time the mois- 
ture will have almost entirely 
evaporated. Then serve at once. 
Is this worth your trying? 
















The §. S. Pierce Co., 


Cobb, Bates 
& Yerxa, poston. 


Park & Tilford, 


NEW YORK. 










«And all __-» 
Leading Grocers 
Supply Them. 






